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The first Assembly of tb.e American Associa- 
tion of Community and Junior Colleges met 
November 30 -December 2, 1972, at Airlie ^ 
House, Warrenton, Virginia. ^ 

Participants and the Assembly topic were 
chosen with the assistance of a steering commit- 
tee that met in May in Wasliington, D. C. Mem- 
bers of the steering committee and participants Q 
in the Assembly are listed in the appendices of 3 
this book. 

The recommendation that there be an As- 
sembly came from Project Focus, a national 
investigation of community and junior colleges 
to determine how the Association might better 
serve such institutions. Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., 
was director of the project. One of the needs 
identified by the study was for discussion of so- 
cial issues that concern member colleges. The 
A:;sembly was created by the AACJC Board of 
Directors to meet this need. 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation provided finan- 
cial support for the Assembly. Clifford Nelson, 
president of the American Assembly, provided 
advice based on his experience with that body 
which was, to a significant degree, our model. 5 

"Educational Opportunity for All: An 
Agenda for National Action" was the topic of 
the 1972 Assembly. At the time the steering 
committee met to choose the topic, Congress.had 
before it tlie Education Amendments of 1972. 
The amendments passed in June. They con- 
tained provisions for major assistance to com- 
munity and junior colleges. Whether they had 
passed or failed, the feeling or most Congres- 
sional observers was that it would be several 
years before the legislators would again consider 
any major higher education proposals. The ob- 
vious task facing educators was to begin order- 
ing priorities for that day when Congress would 
again turn its attention to postsecondary educa- 
tion and its needs. 

Members of Congress and state legislators 
have many times asked community and junior 



college educators to do a better job of explain- \ 
ing their needs. That involves an examination | 
of goals and objectives. In community and J 
junior colleges the beginning point for such an | 
examination is an identification of potential ^ 
students and their needs. The next step is to \ 
plan the services that the colleges will offer in f 
response to those needs. * 

The 1972 Assembly discussed these points , I 
and then looked at the support community and 
junior colleges will need from local, state, and 
federal sources, and developed an agenda for 
national action. 

Discussions at the Assembly were based on 
papers prepared during the summer of 1972 and 
distributed in the fall to participants for study 
before they came to the meeting. There were 
no speeches at the Assembly. The time \yas 
used in discussion of ideas and questions that 
emerged from the papers. The final session was 
used to review a report written at the Assembly, 
summarizing discussions and recommendations. i 

This book is a compilation of the back- I 
ground papers and the Assembly report. Full '} 
identification of the authors of tlie background | 
papers may be found in the list of participants. | 
The report of the Assembly represents the gen- | 
eral consensus of tlie participants. Claire Olson J 
of the AACJC staff drafted the report which was | 
reviewed, amended, and adopted by the 'partici- 1 
pants at the final session of the Assembly. We 1 
Iiope the report will be found worthy of careful \ 
study, discussion, and action. 

We appreciate the contributions of the : 
members of the steering committee, authors of ' 
the papers, and participants in the Assembly in 
the development of this statement. We also wish 
to express appreciation for the valuable as- 
sistance of Barbara Koziarz of the Association's 
Communications Division wlio did the copy edit- 
ing for this publication. 

Roger Yarrington 

Moderator of the Assembly *| 
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The nature of an educational institution is 
in large measure determined by its students— 
those who enroll as well as those who are eli- 
gible but do not. This is especially true of com- 
m inity colleges which have been called "the 
peoples colfeges." Their official and unofficial 
pubHcations speak eloquently of their close ties 
with the community and its populations, as well 
as of their eagerness to respond to community 
needs for educational services. Comniunitv 
colleges are indeed community-based facilities 
and, as such, they are shaped by community 
structure and community people. No factor 
should be as significant in giving direction and 
form to the community college as the students. 
However, before examining in some detail the 
students who are already in the colleges and 
those who may come in future years, a brief 
look at the institutional setting seems appro- 
priate. 



The instrumental nature of education in the 
United States has been well documented. Edu- 
ca*:ion here has served as a social instrument 
more effectively than in any other country of 
the world. It has been an agent in the spiraling 
progression of technological achievement, in- 
creasing productivity, and rising standard of 
living, and has created demands which serve 
to keep the technology going. There can be no 
doubt that education has a strong positive 
valence in the hierarchy of American values. 
Going to school for as long a time or as often as 
is feasible is a social "good" in our society. The 
proportion of 17-year olds who have graduated 
from high school has increased dramatically in 
the past several decades. In 1939, only a little 
more than one-fourth of all 17-year olds gradu- 
ated from high school. By 1969, more than 
three-fourths in that age group held high school 
diplomas. Equally striking is the increase in 
enrollment in postsecondary educational insti- 
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tutions. In the two decades between 1950 and 
1970 the proportion of 18-24 year olds enrolled 
in institutions of higher education more than 
doubled. 

Wliile a steadily increasing proportion of 
our population is engaged in some type of formal 
schooling, the ends toward which education is 
perceived to be a propellant vary considerablv 
among groups and individuals. Progression on 
the social and economic ladder is considered by 
many to be available only through education. 
The hope of many to get out of the abyss of 
poverty rests on the belief that education in 
general and higher education in particular is 
"the path." The aspiration of improving one's 
position from one generation to the next is a 
corollary to the "American Dream." For many, 
Ihe community college serves the purpose of 
avoiding social and economic regression. The 
major focu.^ for this group is on the skills which 
will make possible the maintenance of an eco- 
nomic and social role. For others, education is 
viewed as a place where they can literally grow 
up. They view education as a setting where time 
and arranged experiences combine to enhance 
the maturation process. None of these student 
reasons for going to school is mutually exclusive. 

It i.s within this framework that the two- 
year college has developed as a vehicle for pro- 
viding broadened opportunities to students. 
These colleges have been described as a social 
im^ention whiclu along with the comprehensive 
high school, constitute the most significant 
American contribution to the organization of 
fonnalized educational experiences. A primary 
impetus for their invention was to provide a 
means of strengthening the four-year collegiate 
institutions by developing students who would 
be more mature and goal-oriented. However, 
during their brief history the two-year colleges, 
through interaction with their communities and 
students, were forced to widen their horizons 
and include within their scope goals which rep- 
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* resent a break from the traditions of higher 

* education. 

I The record of growth of the two-year col- 

j lege is usually described in terms of increased 
numbers of institutions and enrolments. It is 
indeed a dramatic picture, with 610 colleges 
I enrolling a little more than 200,000 students in 
1941, while only 30 years later in 1971, the num- 
J ber of colleges increased to more than 1100, 
j enrolling almost 3 million students. It seems 
; probable that an evcJi more striking description 
of the growth of the two-year college could be 
found in the characteristics of the students who 
have enrolled. Unfortunately, the information 
J available about the nature of those who sought 

* fulfillment of educational needs in the two-year 

* college over the years does not permit the kind 
I of analysis which could help in the development 
i of community colleges. While an increasing pro- 
I portion of the total population in the immediate 
I postsecondaiy age group (17 to 24 years) has 

* participated in some fovmali'/ed educational ex- 
I perience, it is difficult to determine the extent 

to which the increased enrollment, in reality, 
represents a significantly broader cross-section 11 
of the population. In other words, what groups 
in the population were the major contributors 
to the increased em*ollnient in two-year col- 
I leges? What were theiv specific characteristics 

which would be significant in the planning of 
appropriate educational experiences? There is 
little information available which can shed light 
on these questions. 
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f Student 

I Until very recently, descriptions of student Popula' ions 

f populations on a national scale have been^ lim- 

[ ited almost completely to enrollment data and 

^ easily obtainable information, e.g., sex, age, 

I prior educational attainment. Little is known 

I historically about such dimensions as soeio- 

O l' economic level, educational aspirations, atti- 

fcryy I tudes, values, and other non-cognitive charac- 




tcristics wliicli have great significance for 
educational planning. Even toda)', these kinds of 
data are not often availal^le for a specific insti- 
tution, hut rather are found most frequently in 
large national studies, many of ^^^hich are "one- 
time'' efforts. Tiiis contrihutcs to the difficulty 
in identifying any trends in Iwo-ycar college 
student populations except for such dimensions 
as sixe of enrollments, etc. 

It is almost a.\iomatic to state that the two- 
year <;olleges and their students are diverse. If 
a college is to reflect tlie commimity in which 
it is located, its diversity should be representa- 
tive of the population the college purports to 
serve. Precise descriptions of the dimensions of 
this diversity could facilitate prediction and 
planning: prediction of those within the com- 
I munity who can be attracted to the college, and 
I planning of the specific services which must be 
provided to meet their needs most effectively. 
Planning is of critical importance in an educa- 
tional institution committed to serving a highly 
diver*:e population and is dependent on the 
. continuing input of data relevant to the edu- 

12 cational experiences to be planned. Curricula, 

teaching methodologies, special services, and 
evaluation systems must be directly related to 
as accurate an assessment of educational needs 
as possible which, in turn, are deduced from 
information about the persons to be served. 

The base for most of the data which have 
been gathered concerning community college 
students is the population of some oMier group 
of educational institutions, rather ihun the gen- 
eral population of the community. Studies of 
student characteristies compare two-year college 
students with senior college students, or, in 
some cases, witli the non-college-going popula- 
tion. This presentation of infonnation assumes 
tbat there is a continuum for each factor or 
characterjstic on which community college stu- 
dents seem to fall consistently "in the middle," 
i.e., below four-year college students and above 



the non-coHcgc-going group. This discovery is 
neither surprising nor especially significant, but 
rather is preordained by the nature of a com- 
munity college worthy of its title. And, such a 
presentation information overlooks the fact 
that the community college is a unique kind of 
institution and the people wliom it serves have 
a unique interaction with their environment. It 
also assumes some utility in comparisons of stu- 
dents in two-year colleges, most of which are 
non-selective, and four-year institutions, many 
of which are highly selective and whose students 
are, therefore, representative of a restricted 
cross-seetion of the population. — - 

Student 

Tlie characteristic most heavily reh'ed upon Profiles 
for educational planning is academiv? ability. In 
general, the findings indicate that two-year col- 
lege students do not score as high on the tradi- 
tional measuring instruments of academic com- 
petence as do tbose who enroll in senior 
institutions. Since most of these measuring 
devices were not designed to be used with un- 
seleeted groups from the general population and "] 3 

fail to assci^H strengths not directly related to 
verbal skills, this is not especially surprising or 
useful. If the results of the measurement were 
otherwise, there would be cause for concern! 

As the demand for postsecondary education 
increases, it is likely that the mean of the com- 
munity college population wi^! be still lower or* 
these conventional instruments. In fact, it might 
be suggested that the major challenge facing the 
community college is to develop ways of attract- 
ing an increasing number from the groups scor- 
ing lower on standardized instruments assessing 
learning potential, and then to design appropri- 
ate and rewarding educative experiences for 
them. It would be helpful, too, to devote some 
time and energy to finding improved means cf 
assessing strengths and weaknesses— but primar- 
ily tlie strengths-of the students wlio come to 



the college, so that the areas of greatest potential 
could be further developed and enhanced. To 
know only that the scores arc below those of 
senior college students and above those not in 
college will viot unlock the niysterv of how best 
to uicet these challenges. 

It has long been established thai there is a 
direct relationship between soc^o-econoniic 
status and level of education attained. The lower 
on the socio-economic scale an individual is 
placed, the sooner he will terminate his formal 
education. The community college has been 
invented, in part, a.s an effort to respond to this 
situation. A recent study showed that a large 
lumiber of college student:^ continue to come 
from families where the annual income is al)ove 
the median. The accessibility of postsecondary 
education to the previously uiiservj»u members 
of the lower socio-econon^ic structure will de- 
pend partly on how completely the barriers 
(primarily, but not entirely, economic) to edu- 
cation will be removed and, in part, on how 
successfully the specific educational needs of 
these groups can be met. 

The record of the two-year college in serv- 
ing ethnic/racial minorities in our population is 
not outstanding. It is difficult to determine just 
what the record is because, until very recentlv, 
no records were kept of the ethnic composition 
of student populations. There is some reason to 
believe that the two-year college is attracting 
an increasing number of students from minoritv 
groups. But the proportion falls woefully sliort 
of matching the proportion in the general 
population. 

The age distribution of students in two-year 
colleges continues to reflect the predominance 
of recent high school graduates. In a 1971 re- 
port on entering college freshmen, the Ameri- 
can Council on Education reported that 87 per 
cent of entering freshmen in two-year colleges 
were 19 years of age or yoimger ("The Ameri- 
can Freshman; National Norms for Fall 1971,'' 



ACE, liasearch Reports, Vol 6, No, 6). One 
findnig wliicii may prove to be indicative of a 
trend is that two-year collcjjes had almost three 
times as many entering freshmen who were 20 
}'ears of age or older as did all four-year c'lleges. 
Some two-yc'M- colleges are attracting an in- 
creasing proportion of older students and there 
are indications that the proportion of these 
students will increase at an accelerated rate, if 
the community colleges can provide services 
and instructional progiams appropriate for this 
non-typical group. 

X^rediction of student performances in col- 
lege has i)een based on information about the 
hifiuence of parents and peers, as well as the 
impact of environmental factors. A student's 
attitudes, values, self-concept, and aspirations 
provide important clues to understanding his 
motivatic" jd perceptions. Data about these 
factors arii .tsually obtained through self-reports 
or by inferences irom direct observation of be- 
havior. Both methods are subject to bias and 
error. On the basis of what is known about the 
characteristics c*^ • Jnior college students in these 
areas, they again place below the four-year 
college group. Two-\'car college students have 
lower self-concepts in regard to academic abil- 
ity, leadership capacity, and drive to achieve. 
The)' are more conventional, more cautious, and 
have less intellectual interest. Although there 
is not yet an adequate understanding of how 
students make decisions about occupational 
goals or of how they relate these decisions to 
educational planning, available data indicate 
great uncertainty on the part of junior college 
students about the;r plans for the future. 

If the conntiunily colleges are successful in 
their stated objective of broadening educational 
opportunity, it is unlikely that the students of 
the future will diminish the gaps now existing 
between the two-year and four-year college 
populations. A questioii may be raised here 
again about the appropriateness of the methods 



and instruments used in the study of junior 
cpliegc student characteristics. Tlie emphasis 
on the traditional in what is claimed to be a 
non-traditional institution may result in a focus 
on weaknesses rather than an appraisal of 
strengths. Perhaps the wrong questions have 
been asked and less than significant answers 
obtained. 

It seems safe to conclude that the differ- 
ences in most of the significant areas are suf- 
ficient to make it unwise for junior colleges to 
rely heavily on the cducnitional programs of the 
senior colleges as models. 

Economic 

Needs jf ^\^^ assumption is accepted that the po- 
tential constituency of the community colleges 
of the future is, in fact, all members of the com- 
munity who have postsecondary educational 
needs, these institutions are faced with a formi- 
dable task. The first step in the process of de- 
signing programs is an assessment of tliese 
needs. In the past, the emphasis has too often 
been on a determination of the economic re- 
16 quirements of the community, with scant atten- 

tion to individual needs. New techniques must 
be utilized to find reasonably valid indicators 
of the needs of the total population which might 
be met by some educational experience provided 
by the college. Economic factors cannot be 
ignored but their assessment must be joined by 
an appraisal of the nature of the human re- 
sources available. It is likely that this approach 
will bring more stability into the planning of 
the colleges since human needs are, in general, 
more lasting than specifically defined economic 
needs. 

What are ,some of these educational neeck 
whicii are cither latent or manifest in the com- 
munity's population? The first, and perhaps the 
most obvious, is related to the acquisition of 
O economic skills. Because of the highly significant 

fcrUv ^'oJe ol work in our 'ociety, earning a living or 



performing some "iiscful'' work is the primaty 
task of most individ'^als and the major orienta- 
tion of all postsecondary education is vocational, 
regardless of level From an early age when a 
child is asked, "What are you going to be when 
you grow up?" to the age of retirement, an 
individual is expected to relate himself to some 
economically productive activity. The tech- 
nological advances and the increasing complex- 
ity of the occupational structure, as well as the 
diminished ability of society to absorb its youth 
into the economic structure, have made a longer 
period of pre-service preparation essential for 
the individual. The statistics of enrollment in 
postsecondary institutions are ample evidence 
of this trend. The rapidly changing technology 
also places pressure on the individual to main- 
tain his economic position (or to improve it) 
by an almost continuous process of education. 
N^o longer can the completion of pre-service 
preparation (if indeed it ever could) be con- 
sidered adequate to enable an individual to sur- 
vive or progress in a vocation. Additional at- 
tention to economic skills is required and this 
need must be considered and met, v/here fea- 
sible, by educational institutions. 

Another need related to economic skills is 
that of re-training. Tlie constantly changing 
world leads to the vapid obsolescence of many 
specific jobs. The individual is required to shift 
to another form of economically productive 
activity. The new area of Avork may or may not 
be related to the previous activity but, in either 
case, it is likely to require additional education 
or training. 

These three educational and training needs 
(pre-service, in-service, and re-training) are 
those which the conmumity college has been 
most aware of in the past, but they have been 
given differential attention. The emphasis has 
been on pre-service preparation whicli is re- 
flected in the age composition of the student 
population. In-service and re-training needs 
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have not been as quickly perceived as suitable 
objectives for the community college, although 
there has been movement in this direction in 
recent years. 



Another category of educational needs is 
not directly related to economic skills but is 
concerned with human and social needs. These 
are predominant in three popuhition groups, 
nanielv; 

1. Those who for one reason or another 
have not acquired an adequate minimal level of 
skills needed in the day-to-day management of 
life. 

2. Those who have avail?>hlp Hme to de- 
vote to learning in fici ^cw and different from 
those they have previously pursued or to delve 
more deeply into areas not completely explored 
in their past experience. 

3. Those who have specific short-term goals 
which require learning some x\(t\v skill or knowl- 
edge, such as a language for travel purposes. 

Another group having some need of edu- 
cational services are those individuals who can- 
not plan ahead and for whom the future is un- 
clear or ill-defined. They do not have sufficient 
understanding of themselves or their environ- 
ment to establish nieaningful goals or to make 
choices which will move them toward even 
short-range objectives. Their previous experi- 
ences have not adequately prepared them to 
cope with the challenges of maturity. The com- 
nnmity college has a program responsibility 
toward this group also. 

These social and individual needs which 
the institution of education has been designed 
to meet are not new. But the challenge which 
they bring to the comm.unity college is newly 
recognized. It must be emphasized that these 
categories are by no means mutually exclusive. 
Many individuals have need^; which might be 
classified in each of the groups. However, it is* 
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imperative that the community college develop 
procedures to determine the needs in the com- 
munity which are most appropriate for the col- 
lege's resources. The effectiveness with which 
these procedures are applied will, in large meas- 
ure, determine the students who will enroll and 
the success the)' will achieve. 

Since its beginning, the two-year college 
has been striving to meet economic and non- 
economic needs, but the historical emphasis has 
been on the needs related to economic skills, 
especially those which require prolonged peri- 
ods of formal education. As the demand for 
education has spread downward in the social 
hierarchy, the other categories of educational 
needs have become more apparent and more 
urgent. Because the postsecondary educational 
establishment has had less experience with 
meeting these kinds of needs, the challenge they 
present is even more formidable. 



Conclusion i 



\ The primary conclusion that can be drawn 

? from a consideration of the .students, those in i 

; the colleges now and those hoped for in the fu- "|9 | 

I ture, is that the problems now faced in the \ 

two-year college will be intensified. New ways } 

I must be found to tissess educational needs and j 

I to design educative experiences for members of I 

? communities who have never before been seen | 

I in postsecondary institutions. Hiding behind the j 



explanation for their possible failure that they 
are not "college material" is no more defensible 
for the two-year college than it would be for the 
elementary .school to stop teaching children to 
read at the fourth-grade level when problems 
are encountered. If access to postsecondaiy edu- 
cation is made possible (and open-door adnii.s- 
sion policies are being established with increas- 
ing frequency), then there must be a moral 
commitment to provide access to educational 
services appropriate for each individual. How 
to do this is the heart of the problem faced by 



the two-year college. Its alleviation will require 
wise use of what is presently known about how 
all human beings learn, as well as the continual 
effort to increase and improve our knowledge 
of learning behaviors. 

A logical way to define a colleges nussion 
may be found in the following suggestions. The 
central theme is "student-centeredness long 
talked about in community colleges but all too 
seldom realized. 

Information about the community to be 
served by the institution must be carefully com- 
piled and interpreted. Data should be included 
for such dimensions as population composition, 
migration patterns, political organization, and 
economic structure. The role a college may 
assume in a given community should be defined 
in relation to the entire system by which the 
community has organized itself. A community 
college should be an integral part of a com- 
munity, an active participant in efforts to move 
toward mutual goals. 

Next, a careful analysis of the educational 
needs existing in the community is needed. This 
assessment must be related to the potential re- 
sources of the college so that realistic expecta- 
tions of the college can be defined. Priorities 
for the coJIege must dien be established since 
it is unlikely there will be adequate resources 
available to meet all existing educational needs. 
The priorities for a given college may be the 
most significant decision to be made since their 
implementation will determine the major di- 
mensions of the college. 

Once the decision is made about the edu- 
cational needs the college will try to meet, an 
intensive study of the potential learners is es- 
sential. Every year a large amount of informa- 
tion about students is obtained in colleges across 
the country. Some of it is needed for statistical 
purposes but much of it has significance for stu- 
dents' learning behavior. There is no doubt that 
it could be used more effectively to improve the 



educational experiences and services provided 
both in and out of the classroom. In addition to 
the traditional identifying characteristics, data 
are needed about demographic and ecological 
factors, socio-economic characteristics, and sub- 
cultural patterns. This infonnation is essential 
in establishing curricula, educational policies, 
patterns of services, and classroom procedures 
which can lead to successful experiences for 
students. Characteristics of those citizens who 
are eligible but do not come to the college are 
also a valuable source of information for plan- 
ning and evaluation. 

It may seem that the key to the problems 
of the two-year college is found in information. 
That is certainly a basic essential. But infor- 
mation about community, students, and institu- 
tions must be used well to arri\'e at decisions 
that will enable the colleges to accomplish their 
mission with success. In the long run, tlie 
achievement of any two-year college will be 
measured in term.s of its impact on tlie lives of 
its student constituencies, real and potential. 
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The "new" students already have small 
numbers of their representatives on campus. As 
they are arriving they are changing from the 
experience. This is inevitable. Perhaps they 
will change so they are more hke the present 
students than they are hke their group of origin. 
The college, too, will change. Just as it changed 
with the land grant colleges in the latter half of 
the 1800s, with the inflii.v of World War II 
veterans, and with the socially involved students 
of the late 60 s, so it will change with the new 
students of the 70 s. The necessity for change 
has come with increasing frequency— increasing 
rapidly enough so it now appears that change 
itself will be the norm and status quo the 
e.vception. 

However, the college will not receive a 
significant number of new students unless it 
can be fluid in providing programs and experi- 
ences to meet the needs of these individuals. 
These are persons who have typically not con- 
sidered further education as an option. Groups 
that have been only rarely represented on 
campur; will now be considering a community 
college education as a viable choice for them- 
selves. 

Future student bodies will be like many 
current student bodies except they will be 
molded by an increasingly wider mix of con- 
temporary society. The just graduated high 
school students will still be a significant group. 
However, they too will be difl^erent. Many 
young men who used college as an escape to 
avoid the draft, rather than for educational en- 
deavor, will be gone. There will be fewer seek- 
ing the "status-' of a higher education. As the 
"hippies" have demonstrated that conventional 
dress is not necessary to provide status and have 
had many of their modes of dress accepted, so 
the same phenomena are occurring on a more 
significant vocational plane. The status hier- 
archy of vocations is gradually losing its impact 
as a factor jn the vpj^atipjjaUchoice.olour youth.. 
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Instead, the unique blend of activities most 
satisfying to the individual is becoming pre- 
dominant in the choice. This will have the 
long term effect of mitigating the extreme pres- 
sure placed on many youth in- high school by 
school and parents to go automatically to col- 
lege. Such a change will drastically lower the 
proportion of non-motivated students. 

The type of student attending college will 
shift from the highly verbal abstract thinker 
with a wide variety of motivations, many of 
them external, to the student who is highly 
motivated internally but has a wide variety of 
learning capacities. This will change the ap- 
proach the college must take in dealing with 
the new student. The verbal abstract thinker 
was taught by lecture and books, and if the 
colleges were concerned about meeting diverse 
student needs they tried to solve the motivation 
problem. With tlie future student, motivation 
will be a lesser problem. This past year at 
Brookdale on standardized testing the future 
student group, in fact, scored lower on academi'. 
achievement scales but higher on the motiva- 
24 tional scale. 

With the new student the college must be 
connnitted to the thesis that all can learn. True, 
some learn at different rates, some learn in dif- 
ferent modes or with different strategies be- 
cause of varied learning strengths, but all can 
learn. Being gifted can no longer be defined as 
just a function of learning speed or abstract 
verbal ability. The college is now called upon to 
be creative in working with students who are 
gifted in a wider variety of learning styles. 
Today, the burden of helping all who strive to 
be successful shifts to the college. Increasingly, 
the failure to achieve success will be the respon- 
sibility of the college, not the committed 
student. 

Our 

igin Brookdale Community College is begin- 
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ning its fourth year of operation. As a publicly 
supported county community college, it started 
with the philosophy that the 500 square miles 
of Monmouth County was its campus. The 
county is rapidly changing, growing from a half- 
million to a projected 700,000 people in the next 
ten years. The Atlantic Ocean beaches line this 
New Jersey county, located fifty miles south of 
New York City, which serves as both a bedroom 
community for commuters and a recreation area. 
The county is a cross section of America, pre- 
dominantly middle class, with 10 per cent of 
the population being Black and a growing group 
of Spanish surname individuals representing 
close to 1 per cent of the population. Many of 
its rural areas are being gobbled up by sub- 
dividers, and there are urban areas, with typical 
ghettos. The college is located in a state that 
heretofore has seen over 50 per cent of its liigh 
school graduates go out of the state for their 
l)ostsecondary education. 



In considering future students the emphasis 
must not be just on the circumstances from 
which they come, but aLso on the lives to which 
they aspire. This emphasis inevitably leads to 
a consideration of their career aspirations as 
well as the occupational needs of the area. Prior 
to its openi!^g in 1969, Brookdale commissioned 
the development of an Educational Master Plan 
to include an extensive study of the character- 
istics of Monmouth County, since knowledge of 
the county's economy is a major tool for learning 
how best to serve the community. Growing 
economic trends show which occupational fields 
are expanding and provide a basis for long-term 
college planning. This information was trans- 
lated into educational needs, and this, in turn, 
was incor[)orated into the educational philos- 
ophy, educational methodology, programs to 
be offered, and even the architecture of the 
buildings. 
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It was l)elieved that such a study would 
give our graduates a tremendous advantage 
l)ecause a greater percentage of them will Hve 
in the immediate area in which they receive 
their training (unlike graduates of other types 
of higher education institutions who are more 
likely to disperse following their graduation). 
The study could assure the training offered was 
for real careers, and would prevent thousands 
of graduates from preparing for non-existent 
jobs, as they currently do in our sister four-year 
and graduate schools. Part of the study was an 
occupational survey of 10 per cent of the work- 
ers in Monmouth County in one hundred princi- 
pal industries and businesses. Companies of all 
sizes were represcnted/from those with under 
fifty employees to one of nearly five thousand. 
The survey indicated the college should offer 
programs in technical education which would 
prepare students for electrical industry trades, 
mechanics and engineering, secretarial skills and 
jobs in the fashion industry to meet the current 
occupational needs of the county. Another sur- 
vey, replicated in 1971-72, confirmed the findings 
of the original study and lent strong support to 
the conclusions drawn. 

However, it is essentia! to look beyond the 
immediate situation of the county in considering 
wlio the future student will be and what will be 
his needs. In twenty-five years, for example, the 
number of workers ia the county will increase 
by 100,000 and the number of commuters living 
here and working elsewhere will increase from 
25,000 to 83,000. The large commuter popula- 
tion indicates the need to provide training, for 
careers available in the entire metropolitan job 
market. The projected increase in workers indi- 
cates the overall growth in demand for spaces 
in training programs. Also, there will be s large 
increase in the twenty-five to forty age g^oup. 
They will be working and already have their 
initial skills, but since the average worker makes 
a major occupational change from three to five 



times in his career, the coninuinity college will 
be the natural focal point of training oppor- 
tunities to enhance these changes. 

However, not all of the courses needed 
would be vocational because companies repre- 
senting over 90 per cent of the employees indi- 
cated that a general education background is an 
important consideration when hiring office per- 
sonnel, semi-professionals, and professionals. 
Thus, as individuals rise on the career ladder 
into these types of positions they find it essential 
to broaden themselves by taking general educa- 
tion courses. Since the level of skill for entry 
and advancement is rising, an ever increasing 
number of future students will be requesting 
these courses. 
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Nearly three-quarters of the companies re- 
quire their workers to have previous experience. 
To meet this reqiu'rement, career programs must 
be organi'i^ed so that work experience is in- 
cluded as part of the educational experience. 
This has the added advantage lo the students 
of making the program more meaningful. Over 
one-half of the local companies have an interest 
in participating in a cooperative training pro- 
gram at Brookdale. Thus, the needs of the em- 
ployers and the needs of prospective employees 
will mesh perfectly. 

Employers pro\'ide very few iii-servicc 
training and re-training programs which permit 
employees to enter occupations and progress up 
a career ladder. Most training offered is "learn- 
ing by doing" in order to fill current vacancies. 
Small companies with under one hundred em- 
ployees particularly reported this deficiency, 
and unanimously expressed the need for more 
and better trained personnel. Since 68 per cent 
of all employees stayed with their companies 
less than eight years, it was recommended that 
Brookdale offer programs to train each em- 
ployee to excel in some area and thus to advance 
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up the career ladder. This could reduce the 
turnover rate with its resulting periodic un- 
employment 

Since the demand for unskilled workers is 
decreasing, the need for occupational retraining 
is greatest for people in this catcgor)\ An ex- 
ample of a way to move these individuals into 
an active training program is a noncredit short 
course, Children'^* Behavior and the School Sys- 
tem, which the college offered for teacher aides 
in elementary schools. This was followed in the 
second S(;mestcr by a three credit course for 
education aides with library, classroom, or 
audiovisual option^'. This offering sparked the 
interest of several class members who now plan 
to enroll in the two-year education aide program 
at Brookdalc so they can move up another step 
on the career ladder. Similar introductions to 
each career program, offered regularly, could 
make the unskilled workers of the county a 
significant group of future Brookdale students. 
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School Another group of future students is now 

I 28 oUidents represented in small numbers. These are stu- 
j dents who are still attending high school. To- 

days six-year-olds enter the first grade already 
possessing the knowledge the previous genera- 
tion had at its completion. There is a continuing 
acceleration of knowledge acquisition through* 
the elementary and secondary grades. Thus, 
upon reaching the senior year, many students 
can meet tlieir graduation requirements with 
only a partial schedule. Concurrently, many 
high schools are allowing their seniors wider 
scheduling flexibility. 

In these circumstances it was possible for 
Brookdale to offer an interesting challenge 
, which a few high school seniors accepted this 

; past year, namely to enroll in college credit 

Q courses under our "credits-in-escrow'' program, 

en ir^" ' which allows them to accumulate college credit 

— while still in high school. The success of the first 



35 students has served as a beaeon to many 
motivated, but imdereliallenged, higli sehool 
students, whieh will signifieantly inerease en- 
rollment in this program in eoming years. 

Half of the high sehool graduates in the 
eounty continue into higher edueation. Of 
these, slightly more than half have formerly 
gone out of state. This group presents a particu- 
larly good potential source of future students 
for Brookdale. Each year the percentage of 
eounty graduates going to Brookdale has in- 
creased; the past year it was over 20 per cent of 
all graduates and over 40 per eent of all attend- 
ing eollege. With the recent accreditation of tlic 
college, this rate .should continue to increase. 
Brookdale is also a second chance, or rebound 
sehool, for those who have had academic diffi- 
culty at tlicir first college. Wc have had a num- 
ber of students come for a semester or a year, 
demonstrate to themselves and others that they 
can be successful, and then transfer back to their 
first or another school. 

The marginal high school graduates who 
formerly entered a four-year college and 
dropped out in the freshman year are now 
almost all in the two-year college. The county 
has a high school dropout rate typical of the 
national average; however, this still means that 
each year eight hundred students leave liigh 
school before receiving their diplomas. FacccS 
with the decreasing demand for unskilled labor, 
these people find additional training their only 
viable alternative. For the dropout who is now 
an adult and who has remedial educational 
needs, the learning assistance program on the 
Brookdale campus is an important starting point. 
An unusual c.vaniplc at Brookdale is a student 
now completing his first year. Coming to us, 
uncertain of the alphabet, he was enrolled in our 
excellent individualized learning assistance pro- 
gram. After one year he is reading at the fourth 
grade level and, for the first time, has passed his 
driver s license test. 



For tliosc dropouts who have soiiie motiva- 
tion to learn but are unable, or unwilling, to 
travel to the college campus, a connnunity learn- 
ing center has been eslabiishecL Located in one of 
the ghetto areas of [ho coiniiv, the center offers 
basic remedial programs, English as a second 
language, and high school equivalency i\istri'c- 
tion, as well as practical occupational training. 
It has an aggresrjve outreach program which 
includes recruiting students by using ethnic and 
racial minority representatives going from .street 
corner to street corner and from door to door. 
The means of attracting students into this pro- 
gram, their successful completion, and their fur- 
ther pursuit of career training demonstrates the 
need for establishment of additional jentors in 
similar neighborhoods of the county. Again, 
this should provide a potentially large group of 
future students, 

Ethnic minorities arc a group that arc 
already coming in increasingly larger numbers. 
Black and Spanish study programs will enhance 
their sense of identity and uniqueness. How- 
ever, the programs the vast majority of this 
group enroll in v/ill emphasixe other aspects of 
themselves such a^^ their needs, interests or 
career ambitions. Therefore, piograms which 
meet tljcse more universal needs must be avail- 
able for these, as well as the other students, if 
they arc to be well served- 

Monmouth County is edged by the Atlantic 
Ocean which in the summer is a popular seaside 
resort attracting many young people who attend 
college elsewhere. This group has increasingly 
become interested in taking, inexpensively, a 
course or two for transfer, which will allow them 
to lighten their course load during the rest of 
the year or speed up their graduation. Many 
community colleges are located where potential 
students spend short periods of time each year. 
Courses geared to their needs and available time 
are being sought by these students. 
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In the immediate future the veterans are 
going to be an increasing!)' large group. Grow- 
ing in percentage of enrolhnent each semester, 
veterans now constitute one-third of all males 
enrolled at Brookdale. To provide information 
more effectively to newly released veterans, the 
listings given to tlie American Legion are being 
utilized for recruitment purposes by three sec- 
ond-year Brookdale students who are themselves 
veterans. They have been hired under the 
work-study program and the Economic Employ- 
ment Act, the latter through cooperation of Mon- 
mouth County, to contact all returning veterans 
and provide them with information about Brook- 
dale. In three months, over 600 have been 
contacted by letter with many personal follow- 
ups in addition. Again, an aggressive contact 
and information program will swell their num- 
bers in the college. Their attendance will equip 
them with potentially greater earning power 
and provide the county with more productive 
citizens. 

Increasingly, those needing rehabilitative 
service in their wage earning years will be seek- 
ing career training. The community college is a 
natural agent to meet the wide variety of their 
needs. An example is a former Ringling Brothers 
circus clown, who developed a heart condition 
that would not allow him to continue his former 
work and is now enrolled at Brookdale. Through 
the learning assistance program he is brushing 
up on his forgotten educational skills which will 
help him succeed in the career program in which 
Jie is concurrently enrolled. Again, this effort 
will enoblc the student to return to productive 
work in our society at a skilled level. 

Women, 60 per cent of whom are of work- 
ing age but not employed, present a scill largely 
untapped source of future .students. Many 
women arc faced v/ith the possibility of becom- 
ing the family breadwinner, or at least making 
a significant financial contribution to the family 
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budget. Others have a sense of emptiness once 
their children are in school or have left the home 
and desire to fill their lives with self-tulfilling 
work or avocational interests. Many of these 
needs relate to one of Brookdales programs. 
Numerous short, three- to ten-session, noncredit 
courses offered by our Institute of Community 
Services appeal to their wide range, of interests. 
Completing one of these courses is often the step 
that gives them the confidence and interest to 
become credit-seeking students. In addition, 
our locally developed four-session Career Semi- 
nar provides them with information about 
careers which the women can synthesize with 
their own interest patterns. As a result, a grow- 
ing number of women have been encouraged to 
enroll in a part- or full-time college program 
based on their newly confirmed career interests. 

Tlie Work Incentive Program of the local 
welfare office has been referring a number of 
prospective students to the college. Many of 
these are women who have been on welfare for 
quite some time who want to have an employ- 
able skill. Examples are two currently enrolled 
women, one with nine children, the other with 
seven. Not only *vill their completion of a career 
program l)reak the welfare cycle for them, but 
their studying at home is having a profound 
effect on the children. Suddenly, "Mama is go- 
ing to college," the ultimate in educational suc- 
cess in the children's eyes. With Mama studying 
at home the whole family now places a higher 
value on studying. 

Retired persons are a group that are not 
being ignored. A major military base in the 
county has resulted in a large group of military 
retirees moving to the area— men who are still 
in their forties and fifties with another career a 
real possibility. One dynamic retiree is a man 
in his sixties who is enrolled in the nursing pro- 
gram. The retirees are potential students, not 
only for career programs, l)ut also for self- 
fulfillment and interest courses. This group rep- 



resents an increasing segment of our population. 
The steadily lowering retirement age and the 
continually lengthening life span combine to 
increase the number of physically and mentally 
alert years our citizens will have after retire- 
ment. Community colleges, unique among in- 
stitutions of higher education because of acces- 
sibility in the community, represent an exciting 
; potential for adding interest to the life and even 
productive years for millions of our retirees. 

Summary 

^ Brookdale Community College can identify 

' * at least ten sources of future students. One or Conclusion 
two of these may be unique to Monmouth 
County; but, in general, they have commonality 
with sources available to most colleges. All 
communities have their unskilled workers whose 
*^ services are in diminishing demand. All have 
: ^ their high school dropouts, their disadvantaged, 
" I their minority ethnic groups, their returning war 
veterans, their senior citizens and retirees, their 
I career changers. All are— or should be— alert to 
I the needs of women seeking entry or return to 
i careers, of students who failed in their college of 
I first choice and are in search of a second chance. 
? Some even have in their midst vacationing stu- 
I dents who would welcome the opportunity to 
j pick up some additional credits. In any case, all 
^ of these people, as well as those who are nor- 
I mally college bound, are more and more becom- 
l ing the charges of the community college in a 
f learning society. 

The new emphasis on career education— 
, not a reiteration of the old emphasis on voca- 
tional vs academic pursuits— has offered new 
challenges to the community college. No longer 
can it be content to passively remain a reservoir 
of knowledge waiting to be tapped by those 
wishing to tap it. Rather, it must take its wares 
into the community, fit them to community 
needs, and make them readily accessible to all 
citizens within its service area. And, where ac- 



cessibility is not enough to motivate the educa- 
tionally timid, the college must engage in an 
active recruitment program so that all people 
may be guided into career channels that con- 
tribute to personal fulfillment and* to society's 
maintenance and progress. 



Those who are planning for the future of ^ ^ 

the nation's community and junior colleges must m O O 

look at the inner-city college serving a majority $ CO 

of students from the major ethnic minorities. S. ^ 

They must also consider the role and the needs ^ r-h 

of those colleges that are primarily devoted to 33 CO D^' 



training students for trades and vocations. Los g! 0 

Angeles Trade-Technical College may serve as a 5' — 

representative of each. ^ CD 
Frank Wiggins Trade School, estabhshed ^ 
in 1927, was the precursor of Los Angeles Trade- — | ^ 
Technical College. The college was given the ^ 
status of a junior college in 1949, joining the ^ r-+ 

Los Angeles Junior College District which was 
established in 1931. In 1966, it was merged with ^'^ 
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Metropohtan College, anoth.er district college, Ji 
located three blocks away and offering business 
education and academic classes. In 1969, the 
Los Angeles Junior College District was given 
autonomy as it ceased sharing a board and 3 
superintendent with the Los Angeles Unified 
School District. The resulting district had eight 
colleges, embraced 882 square miles, and served 
a population of almost 4 million persons and 
nearly 100,000 students. ^ 

Trade-Tech, one of the largest public voca- 
tionally-oriented colleges in the world, is located 0 
at the south perimeter of the Los Angeles (Q 
business-industrial downtown district and at the 0 
north perimeter of the city s Black ghetto. It is 
both in the center of the district and a half- 
dozen miles away from three of the districts 
academically-oriented colleges: East Los An- 
geles, Los Angeles City, and Los Angeles South- 
west Colleges. It serves approximately 5,000 
day and 10,000 evening students; about 800 of 
the day students are enrolled in academic 
majors. It has long had a male-female student 
ratio of 4:1, with an average student age of 25. 
The ethnic mix of the student body is: 

39 per cent Black 

19 per cent Chicano 



3 per cent Polynesian, Filipino, and Other 
Non-White 
33 per cent Other White 
5 per cent Oriental 
1 per cent Na'tive American 

Many of the students who have academic 
majors and who h've between Trade-Tech and 
one of tb-e nearby surrounding colleges elect to 
attend the other college as the academic offer- 
ings of these colleges are more extensive and 
offer more depth, than can be found at Trade- 
Tech. On the other hand, many students travel 
great distances from all sections of the district, 
often passing closer community colleges, in 
order to take the occupational classes which are 
unique to Trade-Tech. The racial balance of 
the college would be much different from what 
it is, probably consisting almost entirely of 
minority students, if it were not for the policy of 
the district which centralizes certain occupa- 
tional curricula at the college. Considering the 
business-industrial nature of the immediate col- 
lege neighborhood with few residents living 
therein, it is doubtful if a comprehensive, aca- 
denn'cally-oriented college would be viable at 
this location, especially as it would be sur- 
rounded by other colleges offering the same 
curricula. 

The college has a too-small main campus 
of 22 acres, plus a branch near the Los Angeles 
International Airport of 5 acres where classes 
in aircraft trades are taught. The other colleges 
in the district have campuses ranging in size 
from 40 acres to 427 acres and averaging 111 
acres. Substantial expansion of the campus 
would be prohibitively expensive due to the 
cost of adjacent properties which are zoned for 
commercial use. The main campus, fonnerly a 
high school, has a mixture of buildings con- 
structed in the 1920s and modern buildings of 
two and three stories built since the college's 
acquisition of the site in 1957. The business 




classes, the library, and many of the academic 
classes are held in temporary, relocatable build- 
ings; they were forced out of the Metropolitan 
College six-story building by the February 9, 
1971, earthquake. 

The trade and vocational members of the 
day, full-time faculty are experienced in the 
fields in which they teach, having had a mini- 
mum of 7 years and an average of 12 years on- 
the-job experience. Generally warm, friendly, 
and down to earth, they reflect in large measure 
the social and political attitudes and opinions 
of those in the blue-collar occupations from 
which they came. The academic faculty tend to 
reflect the attitudes and opinions of more typical 
college professors. There i.s some tension be- 
tween these two groups. Reversing the situation 
in the other colleges in the district, the voca- 
tional-technical members of the faculty are in 
the majority; their attitudes and opinions tend 
to prevail, much to tlie consternation and frus- 
tration of some of the academic mcmbevs. 



Looking into Trade-TG<;h's future, one 
might see problems solved and challenges met 
in such a way that the educational program 
would be enhanced, the effects upon the stu- 
dents would be positive, and the college would 
maintain its traditional leadership in vocational- 
technical education. If this were the case, some 
of the following events would occur. 

The district would maintain its long-stand- 
ing policy of concentrating on trade and voca- 
tional education which requires a great expendi- 
ture of money for equipment at this college. It 
would keep training programs close to the indus- 
tries involved by operating them at the only 
location in the downtown area— Trade-Tech. 
The board of trustees would resist political pres- 
sures from feeder communities to disperse this 
training and to either duplicate the colleges 
courses at other district colleges or to move some 
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of Trade-Tech'.s programs to those colleges. 
Continuance of this district poh'cy would con- 
tinue to bring students from all parts of the 
district to tlie college, thus maintaining the inte- 
grated student body with a rich mixture of 
students from all ethnic groups that the college 
now enjoys. 

At the same time, the college would en- 
courage every student to further his general 
education, regardless of major. Additional aca- 
demic courses would be offered as the college 
would continue to broaden the scope and the 
depth of these academic offerings. 

The college would take steps to investigate 
the newest developments in business and indus- 
try, and it would accelerate its efforts to stay up 
with them, if not ahead of them. It would find 
a way to free its vocational coordinators for this 
work or it would hire a person or persons with 
this sole responsibility. Its programs would 
utilize equipment as new and as adequate as 
that used in any firm or provided at any training 
institution in the nation. 

The college would develop additional .pro- 
grams for the "new student." The state and the 
district would provide additional funding for 
disadvantaged students, making it possible for 
every student to obtain the tools and materials 
for his particular trade or vocational training 
and the books for his lecture classes. Special 
orientations would be developed for those re- 
cruited through Economic Opportunity funding; 
for almost two hundred Native Americans who 
have been uprooted from a tribal, supportive 
community and left to their own devices in a 
hostile urban development; and for others need- 
ing special help in adapting to advanced educa- 
tion in college in a large city. Additional classes 
designed to serve all students, but to appeal 
especially to these students, such as Native 
American studies, would be developed and 
offered. 

With increased state and federal financial 



support and resulting improved educational 
methodology and smaller classes provided to the 
inner-city schools as a result of the Serrano 
decision, students from those schools (which 
supply a majority of the college's student body) 
would come better prepared for college work 
than they have in the p^st. The college would 
continue to develop effective, innovative ap- 
proaches to developmental education, such as 
multi-media learning centers. The faculty would 
develop teaching techniques that would be 
effective with students who have not been ad- 
mitted as selectively as they once had been. 

Tlie state and district would provide money 
for substantial capital improvements. The long- 
promised business-science building, originally 
scheduled for construction in 1970, for which 
the first shovelful of dirt is yet to be turned, 
would be built. This building would provide 
needed classrooms, and it would lake the library 
from its present temporary location, as called for 
in the plans. The plans would be changed to 
include a campus center, equivalent to those on 
all other district campuses and including a hand- 
some lounge adequate for the college's student 
population, offices for the associated student 
body officers, and for the student personnel serv- 
ices staff. 

A plot of land surrounded on three sides by 
the college and occupied by a Parent-Teachers 
Association clinic (with a small auditorium and 
accommodations suitable for college classes or 
offices) and a coffee processing facility would 
be purchased. In addition to providing addi- 
tional classroom and office space, this would 
allow for the closing of a street and enlarging 
of the athletic field, with a football field and 
bleachers— once again providing facilities en- 
foyed on other district campuses. Community 
j;ervices tax funds would be utilized to renovate 
the auditorium, making it one of the finest in the 
inner-city with little more than the provision of 
carpeted aisles, padded theatre seats and a fresh 
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coat of paint on the walls (California provides 
for a separate tax for coniniunity services). 
Coniniunity services tax funds would also he 
used to provide a swimming pool. All campus 
buildings- would l)e given exterior paint jobs 
with a color that would give the campus a 
cheerful, clean look. 

Tlie academic snobbery implicit in some of 
the new transfer requirements of the state col- 
leges affecting students who have taken voca- 
tional-technical classes not offered on their 
campuses would be revised to allow for the 
continued transfer of Trade-Tech s occupational 
students, especially those who decide upon 
completing a course of study that they would 
like to become industrial arts teachers. 

Career training throu>ghout the entire scope 
of education, from kindergarten through high 
school, now being advocated by the United 
States Office of Education and implemented by 
schools across the nation, would bring about a 
new interest in related college-level education. 
This demand for career education would be 
supported by a concurrent demand for greater 
numbers of persons with college training ade- 
quate to a technology that is increasingly com- 
plex. (The area of electronics provides an 
example of this: an experienced printer indicates 
that students in the printing department will 
need to minor in electronics in the near future 
as more and more material is printed on com- 
puterized and electronic equipment; representa- 
tives of the aircraft industry request a new class 
in electronic instrumentation for our students 
and for the retraining of their employees as new 
planes roll off the assembly line^ with this type 
of instrumentation replacing the types formerly 
used; and a major automobile manufacturer 
announces that its 1973 model automobiles will 
have electronic ignition systems.) These new 
demands would cause the college to expand its 
already considerable efforts in the retraining of 
those already employed. Ways would be found 
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to expand the short-term course concept, per- 
haps through an expansion of community serv- 
ices offerings. 

The college would expand its training pro- 
grams in the service-oriented vocations as eco- 
logical demands, interests, and legislation would 
force the abandonment of those industries that 
cannot operate without unduly polhiting the 
atmosphere or the ocean. The ah'eady consider- 
able growth of service industries would be 
further accelerated as economic necessity would 
cause the community to create more service- 
oriented businesses in place of those that would 
have to be eliminated. 

Accession to the just demands of women's 
liberationists would drastically change training 
and employment patterns. Not only would 
women dramatically increase their numbers in 
the professions (presently 7 per cent of American 
pliysicians are women; 3 per cent of lawyers are 
women; 1 per cent of engineers are women; no 
women sit in the United States Senate, though 
several are in the House), but increasing num- 
bers of women would train for trades and 
vocations that have traditionally barred them 
(the college has limited enrollments reflecting 
this pattern; it has recently enrolled its first 
women students in auto mechanics and motor- 
cycle repair). New attitudes toward femaleness 
and nialeness of occupations would affect male 
students, also. For instance, men who have 
served as medics in- .the armed forces are in- 
creasingly studying to become nurses. The net 
result of these changes would be to equalize 
somewhat the ratio of men to women at the 
college. 

Certain labor unions which have resisted 
pressures, appeals, and mandates that they in- 
clude more citizens from the minority communi- 
ties in their apprenticeship programs would not 
only accede to this, but they would also hire 
minority personnel as instructors. They would 
not establish training programs in their own 
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facilities as some have advocated, but they 
would continue long-standing arrangements for 
apprenticeship training'at the college. 

The college and the district would adopt 
and vigorously support an affirmative action 
program. Blacks and Chicanos would move into 
administrative, coordinator, and counseling posi- 
tions; the number of minority instructors would 
be dramatically increased. This would insure 
good relations between the college and the 
almost exclusively minority conmiunity sur- 
rounding it; it would provide success models for 
and improve communications with two-thirds of 
the student body who are of minority ethnic 
heritage; and it would alleviate tension between 
nn'nority staff and those they report to and take 
direction from in the course of carrying out their 
assignments. 

Testing would continue for applicants for 
admission. Aptitudes, skills, and abilities essen- 
tial to success in some fields would be evaluated; 
for example^ those who cannot distinguish be- 
tween differences of color and shading would 
continue to be excluded from the cosmetology 
program because such discrimination is essential 
to a cosmetologist in dying hair. Those who are 
deficient in English would continue to be given 
a remedial class prior to enrollment in the basic, 
transferable college English course (English I). 
Testing for most fields would be administered 
with nationally-validated test instruments pub- 
lished by companies with extensive resources 
for research and development; they would in- 
clude segments developed for unique or unusual 
Trade-Tech programs foi which nationally- 
administered tests are not available. Except 
where it could be determined that tested skills, 
aptitudes, or abilities were essential to success 
in a program, testing would be used for guid- 
ance purposes only; students would not be 
excluded from programs, they would simply be 
informed of tlieir chances for success in various 
curricula, and they would then be left free to 
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select tlieir own course of instruction. 

The college's connnunity services programs 
designed to acquaint potential students with the 
college and its training programs would be ex- 
panded. Trade-Tech would join other district 
colleges in providing cultural programs to tlic 
community through community services fund- 
ing. Community services funds would bo 
utilized for community development projects 
also, such as campaigns to reduce the use of 
dangerous drugs and narcotics and the preven- 
tion of venereal diseases. 

The administration would schedule time 
for long-range planning and the discussion of 
philosophical questions regarding the goals and 
objectives of the college. Students and faculty 
would be brought into th^se discussions as the 
concept of collegiality and involvement of the 
various constituencies on campus would bring 
about a feeling of community, loyalty, and sup- 
port for the college. 



The preceding look into a crystal ball, re- 
vealing the solution of problems and the meet- 
ing of challenges with what the author considers 
to be positive actions, has given indications of 
what the potential students would be like, given 
those actions. 

It should not be necessary to look at each 
situation again, positing adverse actions or con- 
trary solutions. One needs but to look at each of 
the postulations made above and imagine the 
negative result of adherence to the status quo or 
through opposite actions, and to imagine the 
alternative results. 



Many people in positions of authority will 
be making decisions in years to come that will 
determine who the potential students of Los 
Angeles Trade-Technical College are to be. One 
decision will cause someone or some group to 
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decide to attend the college; another will lead 
another person or others to attend .some other 
college. Oftentin:es they will be making these 
decisions unmindful of the effect upon the 
college. 

Federal and state officials will develop poli- 
cies for the expenditure of Vocational Education 
Act funds in community colleges; the Los 
Angeles Community College Disirict Board of 
Trustees will allocate such funds to the district 
colleges and decide where vocational-technical 
programs will be taught within the district. The 
State College Board of Trustees will determine 
the acceptability for transfer of the college's 
non-academic classes. These decisions will have 
a great impact on the vocational-technical en- 
rollments at Trade-Tech. 

The district board will play a major role in 
determining the destiny of the college and its 
potential student body by deciding the leve! of 
expenditures for capital improvements and for 
the hiring of faculty. It will also set the attrition 
rates of economically disadvantaged students as 
it determines the amount of money that will be 
provided in matching funds for state and federal 
programs (oftentimes as little as 10 per cent of 
the total) and to supplement these programs 
with district-funded orientations and class'<:s. 
The extent to which it utilizes the permissive 
community services tax will have an impact. 

The board and the local administration will 
share the responsibility of providing advance- 
ment positions to a significant number of 
minority personnel. 

The college administration s greatest chal- 
lenge will be in maintaining the leadership ihat 
the college has shown for decades in vocational- 
technical education. Federal funding and pub- 
lic pressure are encouraging other district col- 
leges to expand their occupational education 
offerings. New developments in business and 
industry are making it very expensive to keep up 
with current technological developments requir- 



ing the purchase of new equipment. Tlie de- 
velopments are creating a demand for expansion 
of retraining efforts. * 

Such factors as the acceptance of women 
into male-dominated trades and vocations, ard 
determination of the amount of demonstrated 
skill, aptitude, and intelhgence required for 
entrance into various curricula will have an 
effect upon the make-up of the student body. 

Perhaps the greatest impact on tlie potential 
student of Trade-Tech will be the effectiveness 
of the personnel of the college in anticipating its 
needs and planning for its future and, then, the 
state and board providing the autonomy and the 
funding needed to meet those needs and imple- 
ment those plans. 
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Tin's is one man s view of a college. Every 

; person who looks at this college— whether a 

student, a trustee, a faculty member, or an inde- 
pendent researcher— finds something different. 
Many of the persons who will be in positions to 

j determine the future of the college will not 

I agree that its needs or the solutions to its prob- 47 

lems are those enumerated here. 

I Some of the actions suggested herein will 

. not be taken. Some will be rejected by those 

I with different social and political views or dif- j 

\ ferent philosophies of education from the 

i author's. Some will be rejected because of their 

j cost and the competition for funds between 

J community college districts statewide and be- 

tween colleges within the Los Angeles Com- 
munity College District. Others will be taken 

' because of a unanimity of opinion supporting 

them. Still others will be taken because society 
will demand them wheth.er the local decision- 
makers agree with them or not. These demands 

' will sometimes be expressed in terms of state 

; and national legislation, action of groups such 

: as the United States Office of Education or the 

: California Coordinating Council for Higher 



Education, and interpretations of Constitutional 
rights and orders from the courts. 

Regardless of the actions of the decision- 
makers, the student body of Los Angeles Trade- 
Technical College will be more the same in the 
future than different. Some increase in ilio num- 
ber of minority students appears to be inevitable 
as the minority population of the inner-citv 
increases, greater numbers of persons in minor- 
ity groups seek higher education, and some dis- 
persion of occupational education occurs. Tlie 
age factor will be balanced by older veterans 
seeking further education in the community col- 
lege and younger men going into college with- 
out taking time out for the military first Some 
increase in the number of women students will 
result from the demands of female students of 
equality in educational opportunity and the rati- 
fication of the Equal Rights Amendment to the 
Constitution. The total student population vvill 
be held in check by the hmitations of the size 
of the campus and the expense of significantly 
expanding it. 

The college has a tradition of excellence 
and leadership in trade and vocational educa- 
tion. Its student body, faculty, administrators, 
and trustees are dedicated to the proposition 
that Trade-Tech should continue to be the best 
community college principally oriented toward 
career education. These people are also united 
in their behef that this career training should be 
supplemented with the general education neces- 
sary to develop the most widely educated 
craftsmen possible. The dedication and unanim- 
ity of tlie constituencies will generate the re- 
sources necessary to the continuation of ca)reer 
programs and academic education that will be 
worthy of support and emulation of colleges 
around the nation and around the world. 
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For the first time in nearly two decades the 
astronomical growth rate of community and 
junior colleges exhibits signs of peaking. In a 
number of our institutions enrollments have 
actually begun to decline. These developments 
occur in the. face of Carnegie Commission pre- 
dictions of continuing growth and in advance of 
the date on which enrollment stabilizations 
should have been expected as a result of a de- 
cline in the number of college age students. 
Community-junior colleges have frequently been 
promoted on their merits as second chance insti- 
tutions for students who could not be admitted 
to other institutions. This function of the com- 
munity college may well suffer in the decline 
of popular commitment to baccalaureate educa- 
tion for everyone, resulting in more freshman 
seats for this kind of education than there is 
demand. 

One obvious answer to this development 
involves increased emphasis upon career edu- 
cation programs. At the same time, this alterna- 
tive is not without its problems. In a number of 
states, the failure to coordinate vocatioial- 
technical education with community college 
development has led to competition and duplica- 
tion, and has placed limitations on the effective- 
ness with which needed services are provided. 
It is generally recognized that providing career 
programs is substantially more expensive than 
providing college parallel programs. Most com- 
munity colleges have used large enrollments in 
college parallel programs to offset the higher 
cost of career programs. A decline in the enroll- 
ment of baccalaureate students, combined with 
increasing costs for all programs and diminish- 
ing financial support, represents a serious barrier 
to the development of new career programs. 

If we truly accept the responsibility of help- 
ing nontraditional students make the transition 
from less responsible to more responsible posi- 
tions in our society, a certain amount of reform 
in career education is essential. Certainly the 
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individualization of instruction must occur if 
students with different learning rates and differ- 
ent degrees of disability are to achieve an ac- 
ceptable level of competence in a career area. 
In this regard, the use of behavioral objectives, 
of non-punitive grading systems, and of the sys- 
tems approach to instruction, can be particularly 
helpful in equalizing opportunities for students 
to achieve mastery of technical competencies. 

The related problem may be more complex. 
We can observe in many of our institutions 
students failing to complete career programs 
because of an inability to master the general 
education courses prescribed as a part of the 
total learning experience. While it is not diffi- 
cult to support tlie thesis that a community col- 
lege graduate should exhibit the marks of an 
educated person as well as technical com- 
petency, it is frequently difficult lo relate the 
content and methodology of general education 
courses in the humanities, the social sciences, 
mathematics and the sciences with the realities 
of contemporary social needs. 

As a matter of fact, there is evidence to sug- 
gest that the entire program of general educa- 
tion as represented by those courses we require 
indiv'iduals to complete, not because they im- 
part some technical competency but because 
they are traditionally considered a part of the 
total experience of an educated person, are 
missing the mark and may even be counter 
productive. A central focus of the. general edu- 
cation experience ought to be to humanize in- 
dividuals. The current sequence of discipline- 
oriented courses is based upon the assumption 
that if individuals are exposed to a minimum 
level of content in literature, in history, in psy- 
chology, and in other fields of knowledge, thev 
will possess the capability to integrate these 
fragments and to use them effectively in their 
daily living. While this is a tenuous assumption 
at best, it is rendered even less certain by the 
methods used to impart the content. Far from 
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contributing to a humanizing process, the gen- 
eral education program may, in fact, dehuman- 
ize, by its emphasis upon content, by the 
temptation to economize by using large im- 
personal classes, by a grading system which is 
punitive in nature, and by the failure of institu- 
tions to give evidence of their belief in values 
through concrete action. 

The general education program is in need 
of radical reform. Since it represents the vested 
interests of a majority of the educational estab- 
lishment, resistance to reform w^ill be very great 
indeed. At the same time, a blind repetition of 
current practice can only increase the alienation 
of students who have no chance of succeeding. 

Closely related to the deficiencies of our 
general education programs is the obvious 
failure of our developmental programs. During 
the first half of the last decade, developmental 
courses, when offered, were programs designed 
to keep students marked for "failure out of the 
traditional general education program. Reluc- 
tant faculty members were given the assignment 
of correcting the deficiencies accumulated dur- 
ing 12 years in a period of one semester, or at 
best, a single year. Developmental courses were 
not accepted for college credit, consequently, a 
student might spend a year in college and still 
be no closer to the attainment of his, objective. 
The courses were repetitive of high school ex- 
periences and served primarily to convince 
students that the prevailing judgments of their 
academic worth were, in fact, correct. Not sur- 
prisingly, the attrition rate for those required to 
enroll in developmental courses was extremely 
high. 

Increasingly, during the past five years, and 
in some instances dating back beyond that date, 
institutions have attempted . to structure special 
sequences of courses preparing students to com- 
pete successfully in the college parallel or career 
programs. The newer programs have attempted 
IP integrate instruction in fhe skill .s ubjects ,w.ith . 
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general education courses frequently applicable 
toward the earning of an associate degree. 
Counseling services have been added to the in- 
structional sequence, and programmed instruc- 
tion has replaced the classroom approach typical 
of the earlier developmental sequence. This 
type of program which has been adopted by a 
number of four-year institutions and advocated 
by the Carnegie Corporation under the rubric 
of the foundation year, represents a significant 
advance over the earlier approaches. Such pro- 
grams, however, do not adequately meet the 
needs of many students who are coming to com- 
munity colleges. 

There is still the problem of credit toward a 
credential. Four-year institutions and most com- 
munity colleges feel they are lowering their 
standards if they grant college credit for experi- 
ences which duplicate high school and some- 
times grade school learning. Consequently, 
when students complete the foundation year, 
they remain almost as far from a career objective 
as they were when they entered the program. 
Since the programs usually do not incorporate a 
54 vocational component, the student does not have 

an opportunity to engage in activities which 
might pro\'ide the best opportunity for motiva- 
tion. The heavy reliance on programmed mate- 
rials, much of dubious quality, is another 
problem. As in the case of the general education 
program, the socialization process is being sub- 
verted through impersonal methods of imparting 
content and skills. 

The developmental courses typical of the 
early 60 s at least represented a concession to 
the presence of students not traditionally con- 
sidered of college caliber. The development of 
foundation-year programs in the mid-60s was 
a giant step forward since it represented the 
commitment of institutional resources to the 
proposition that an institution admitting non- 
traditional studenf<j accepted a responsibility for 
working with then* rather than tolerating them. 



until they became discouraged and quit. We are 
now ready for a third step in the evolutionary 
process. The foundation-year program can be- 
come an accepted part of an individuals 
progress toward recognition for technical com- 
petence by the institution if we define more 
carefully the acceptable standards for perform- 
ance in each area for which we prepare students 
and then relate requirements to competencies 
rather than to arbitrary or fixed standards pre- 
vailing at institutions with vastly dissimilar 
purposes. 

The areas of community services and con- 
tinuing education deserve mention, not so much 
because of any need to alter direction signif- 
icantly, but rather as an example of the kind of 
adaptation that can occur when institutions es- 
cape the boundaries of tradition. Community 
colleges have pioneered in the development of 
a wide range of educational services to em- 
ployed adults nnd to those seeking employment, 
as well as providing enrichment and leisure time 
opportunities to enhance the cultural level of a 
co^miunity. If the programs of general educa- 
tion and the foundation-year programs were as 
imaginative and creative as the responses in 
community services and continuing education, 
there would be much less need for concern 
about the future. 

It is apparent that the requirements for re- 
training will create a large pool of adults wlio 
will need additional education periodically 
throughout their lives. The opportunities to 
sponsor seminars, workshops, and conferences 
is a logical outgrowth of the commitment of the 
community college to career education. It is 
also an avenue through which the necessary 
level of involvement by these groups can be 
secured to make the programs successful. The 
flexibility of community colleges in responding 
to the needs of such diverse groups as mature 
women needing skills to enter the labor force, 
senior citizens,, .employed ,adults. seeking ,ack 



vancement, and a host of other potential stu- 
dents represents a major comniitment for most 
community colleges. The extent to which the 
community college can reach and serve more 
mature segments of the population may well be 
a critical determinant of its future success. 



Recommendations 




1. The concept of general education as it 
currently appears in community-junior colleges 
should l5e carefully evakiated. Attention should 
be given to a clear definition of the objectives 
of this part of the- curricuknii and tlie extent 
to which the current disciph'ne offerings are 
meeting these objectives. Wherever possible, 
the needs of students, the social context in which 
they function, and interdisciplinary approaches 
should be mixed to yield new approaches. Col- 
leges should be encouraged to experiment with 
modular scheduling so that the intensity and 
duration of general education experiences can 
be altered depending upon the objectives of the 
program. 

2. Tlie current trend toward individual- 
5g ized instruction through use of the systems ap- 
proach and behavioral objectives should be 
encouraged, primarily with respect to the mas- 
tery of technical competencies and specific 
skills. The uncritical application of the same 
approaches to the general education program 
should be reviewed in terms of tlie impact on the 
socialization process, particularly when the sub- 
jects being taught demand the examination of 
attitudes and values. 

3. The concept of the foundation year- as 
the basis for serving students with learning dis- 
abilities needs to be reviewed. To the maximum 
extent possible, institutions should attempt to 
incorporate a career component and credit to- 
ward a specific objective for all experiences of- 
fered as a part of the foundation year. The pos- 
sibility of integrating the foundation year as a 
part of the student's total college program 




should also be explored. 

4. Community colleges need to work out 
arrangements for a closer integration of the 
career programs they offer with the efforts of the 
vocational-technical schools, both at the sec- 
ondary and postsecondary level. Every effort 
should be made to enhance articulation between 
the career programs of community colleges and 
comparable programs at the secondary level in 
vocational-technical schools. 



In 1965, the Raines report on the appraisal 
and development of junior college personnel 
programs was puhMshed. Partly as a result of 
the impetus of this report, most institutions 
made a significant increase in their commitment 
to student services during the five years which 
followed. Certainly, more services are offered 
today, and the services are better staffed than 
they were at the time the commission made its 
original study. However, there is reason for 
significant concern about the return in new 
and augmented student services this investment 
has yielded. 

There was a period of time when the gen- 
eral assumption seemed to be that most student 
problems could be solved, if only the student- 
counselor ratio was sufficiently low. As insti- 
tutions increased the number of counselors, 
faculty involvement with students underwent 
a concomitant decline. Activities previously 
carried out by faculty members were delegated 
to counselors. The net result seemed to be little 
improvement in relationships between the insti- 
tution and its student body and a further frag- 
mentation of the educational process, with some 
specialists assigned the responsibility of trans- 
mitting content, while other specialists were 
assigned the responsibility of dealing with emo- 
tions and attitudes. 

The field of counseling itself has experi- 
enced some significant alterations in its concep- 
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tualization of the counseling process. The most 
obvious result within the institutional context 
has been continuing difficulty on the part of the 
counselor in explaining and rationahzing his 
role within the institutional order. Perhaps the 
greatest criticism that can be leveled at student 
personnel services in general, and counseling in 
particular, is that they have followed rather 
than led in the process of institutional change. 

By and large, student services have served 
institutional purposes rather than student pur- 
poses. That is not to say that they have not 
provided services to students, it is rather to say 
that these services, like the foundation year, 
have focused upon adjusting students to insti- 
tutions, rather than institutions to students. As 
a consequence, student personnel workers ex- 
hibited no greater success in identifying or 
coping with the conditions that led to student 
unrest and activism in tl)e late 60 s or early 70's 
than instructional services. To say that student 
services were no more effective in dealing with 
activism than instructional services, is in effect 
a condemnation, for student services w^ere es- 
tablished to deal with these kinds of problems 
while instructional services did not depend for 
their justification upon this type of contribution. 

If community colleges are to serve as more 
than educational supermarkets, student services 
have a critical role to play. This role can be 
implemented, however, only as student services 
become prepared to lead rather than to follow. 
The process through which counselors have 
been decentralized on a number of campuses, 
bringing them into increased contact with fac- 
ulty and students, affords them an opportunity 
to exercise a much greater influence within the 
college community. 

Human development courses based upon 
encounter techniques and taught by counselors 
can demonstrate how attitudinal and value 
change can be implemented. When these courses 
are offered for faculty as weH as Xtudents,..sigr 



\ nificant changes in the institutional environment 
I can occur. If community colleges are to shift 
[ their emphasis from deaUng witli quantitative 
j increases to encouraging quaHtative improve- 
j ment, student personnel workers can offer a 
1 major contribution through serving as human 
i development speciaHsts, providing the catalyst 
> through which attitudes of faculty and students • 

ah*ke are challenged and changed to the en- 
i hancement of both. 

■ Recomineudatious 

j 1. Community colleges should be regarded 

; as institutes-for human development as well as 
I institutes for imparting technical competencies, 
: Counselors can play a key role as human devel- 
f opment specialists through teaching human de- 
1 velopment courses for students and faculty and 
; through decentralizing their services so that 
; counselors live in close proximity to students and 
! faculty rather than to other counselors. 
I 2. The focus of student personnel special- 

j ists should be upon helping the institution ad- 
just to the needs of students rather than the 
reverse. This implies that student personnel en 
workers have a responsibility to develop iu de- 
tail, information about the characteristics of the 
students they serve and the students they ought 
to be serving and to use this information to pro- 
mote institutional change. 

3. Institutions should seek out ways to 
promote the concept that all staff members are 
; responsible for student development and as such 
I have student personnel responsibilities. Just as 
I counselors can teach human development 
courses, so too can faculty provide individual 
counseling. The emphasis should be upon an 
integration of the total learning experience 
through multiple and overlapping contributions 
by all of the members of the staff. 



The Governance 

At one time, only the American Federation Process 




of Teachers existed to challenge the dominance 
of administrators and boards, and tViis group 
exercised power primarily in community college 
systems that had evolved out of relationships 
with secondary schools. Subsequently, however, 
the National Education Association changed its 
posture on matters involving professional ne- 
gotiations and they have since been followed 
by the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. A number of states have passed laws^ 
requiring boards and administrators to negoti- 
ate a wide range of issues. 

The impact of teacher unionization has 
been to create a house divided. The collegial 
atmosphere which once prevailed has been re- 
placed by mutual suspicion and distrust cul- 
minating in ])Ower struggles accompanied in 
some instances by strikes, law suits, and retalia- 
tory dismissals. The intensity of the struggle 
between faculty and administration has helped 
to obscure the lack of attention to student needs 
and to the change process previously described. 
Even where faculty have not affiliated with ex- 
ternal associations, there has been a movement 
60 toward associations which have excluded admin- 

istrators. 

The most probable outcome of unionization 
is a formalization of the status quo. It is not the 
only outcome, however, it is the most probable. 
The challenge is to find ways of using newly de- 
veloped faculty interest in the institutional 
decision-making process to contribute to the 
process of change rather than impeding it. 

It should be recognized that the majority 
of our institutions have not yet experienced 
faculty unionization. Some institutions have 
avoided this development even though they 
were in areas where adjacent institutions were 
undergoing the process. It is imperative that we 
study the conditions which lead faculty to feel 
the necessity of an external affiliation and to 
take steps to forestall this need in those institu- 
tions that have not yet undergone the process. 
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Where institutions have externa) affihations, botli 
sides must move toward a new understanding 
whereby the external affihation is used to ne- 
gotiate matters related to the economic well be- 
ing of the faculty members, while at the same 
time a more collegial relationship is encouraged 
to deal with those matters related to student 
needs and to the future direction of the insti- 
tution. 

Frequently administrators speak of college 
communities. A community is an arrangement 
that promotes the common welfare. It is quite 
distinct from an arrangement where some bene- 
fit at the expense of others. We need to instill 
in our institutions a sense of community. We 
need to remove the artificial distinctions that 
accompany the attempt to ascribe status to 
s^onie positions at the expense of removing it 
from others. We need to promote the concept 
of student equality in the educational process, 
recognizing full well that this can only be done 
through promoting faculty equality. 

To advocate a sense of equality within the 
concept of community in no way implies the 
abdication of responsibilities that can best be 
carried out by administrators or faculty. It does 
mean that suitable methods should exist for 
resolving conflict in such a way that no one 
group always wins or always loses. It does mean 
that the status ^differentiations which are encour- 
aged should be related to function and not to 
ego needs of incumbents. 

It is unrealistic to expect that administra- 
tors operating in isolation from faculty can 
achieve the kind of change that is necessar)' to 
provide a secure and constructive future for 
community colleges. Faculty members acting 
in an adversary role to administrators cannot 
expect to achieve significant change either. Cer- 
tainly the futility of illegal action by student 
constituencies has already been demonstrated. 
It is only as these three groups can be brought 
together to make common cause through ar- 
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rangements acceptable to all that we can hope 
to achieve a sohition to the challenges confront- 
ing us. 



Reconini en da tions 



1. Institutions which have not yet experi- 
enced the polarization of faculty and adminis- 
tration should undertake a study of their gov- 
ernance system and the quality of relationships 
that prevail. The end result of this study should 
be the development of a governance structure 
which anticipates the kinds of problems that can 
lead to polarization and provides alternative 
means for conflict resolution. 

2. Institutions which have undergone the 
process of polarization and/or the affiliation of 
faculty with an external agency should seek in 
every way possible to identify and stress the 
common goals of those who serve the institution, 
while at the same time finding effective ways of 
resolving areas of difference. In non-economic 
issues the institution should seek out structures 
that will permit faculty, administrators, and stu- 
dents to work together to seek an approach 
which best meets the needs of those the institu- 
tion serves rather than approaches oriented to 
the special interests of the various constituencies. 

3. Institutions should seek to promote 
! the concept of college community in which a 
i sense of equality exists with respect to the learn- 
j ing process. Artificial distinctions which em- 
i phasize status differentials to the detriment of 

*he learning process should be avoided. Systems 
: of rewards and penalties which make one con- 

stituency dependent upon another without any 
just recourse in the form of grievance pro- 
cedures should be avoided. 

4. Each institution should develop a sys- 
\<.*r\ of governance which is sufficiently flexible 
10 take advantage of the least complex way of 

Q reaching decisions through administrative ac- 

^|^(]" tion, while at the same time providi:ig for an 

alternative to administrative decisions in the 
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form of joint committees and senates .when a 
specific issue threatens the unity of the college 
conmiunity. Tlie system of governance should 
provide legitimate access to the board of trus- 
tees for each of the various constituencies under 
prescribed circumstances. In addition, each con- 
stituency should have access to a grievance pro- 
cedure to protect its members against unilateral 
or arbitrary action of an inappropriate nature. 

Accountabilily 

Conmninity-junior colleges face the future 
with varying degrees of fiscal uncertainty. As 
one consequence, there has been a greater em- 
phasis upon accountability. The concept of 
management by objectives has been advanced 
as one approach to implementing accountability. 
In an era of aroused public concern about the 
effectiveness of our institutions of higher edu- 
cation, we need to be in a position to provide 
hard data on outcomes. Education has been 
described as being input oriented. We tend to 
evaluate quality on the basis of such measure- 
ments as the student-teacher ratio, the number 
of books in the library, the number of doctorates 
on the staff, and the average faculty salary. 
None of these liave any direct relationship to 
the effectiveness of the educational process nor 
should any of them represent objectives in and 
of themselves. The use of performance objec- 
tives and contributions of institutional research 
can help to produce the type of evaluative in- 
formation that is so essential if our institutions 
are to be selective about the alternatives that 
are preserved and those which are sacrificed 
in the period that lies ahead. 

Closely related to the need for improved 
definition of objectives, as well as methods of 

J evaluating the extent to which those objectives 

I are achieved, is the management information 

I .system. The use of the computer makes pos- 

I sible the simultaneous consideration of a large 

/ number of variables in relation to one another 



and the use of these variables fo predict out- 
comes. Tlie purpose of a management informa- 
tion system is planning and evaluation through 
permitting cost estimation over a period of 
years based on certain assumptions relative to 
the educational program, staff and other key 
variables. While management information sys- 
tems at the institutional level are still in their 
infancy, state requirements imposed by plan- 
ning-programming-budgeting systems (PPBS) 
will force more institutions to move in this 
direction. 

It is apparent that the management infor- 
mation system will come to serve as the focus 
of interaction between state and federal agen- 
cies and the institution. The data that is re- 
quired is similar for both. Perhaps it is well that 
states are taking the leadership in the develop- 
ment of these systems since inputs and outputs 
need to be compatible if the institution is not to 
be put to a great deal of unnecessary work. 



Recommendations 



; 1. The use of management information 

; 64 systems should be explored by all institutions 

j with a view toward achieving the following ™ 

i ■ objectives: 

{ a. The development of a data base which ' • 

will be compatible with state requirements for 
? information relative to program planning and 

\ projected costs while at the same time maintain- , ; 

! ing accountability. 

\ b. The development of a five-year fore- ^ ; 

^ cast providing detailed planning information for ^ 

the institution with respect to the cost estima- 
j tions of implementing various alternatives. t 

c. Assessment of the impact of a change 
\ in student mix from the current emphasis upon l/l 

] college parallel programs to a projected em- 

i phasis upon career programs. 

O ' 2. Each institution should develop pro- 

ERJC J grams of institutional research to provide evalu- 

ative data with which staff members may de- 



termine whether or not an alternative which 
offers the possibih'ty of increased effectiveness 
is justifiable in terms of its efficiency. 

3. Community and junior colleges should 
increasingly explore private support as one al- 
ternative to reducing services because of limita- 
tions on new funds from other sources. 

Conclusion 

During the past decade, community-junior 
colleges have earned for themselves a position 
of importance and respect as a vital part of the 
American higher education system. For most 
of this period, the bulk of our collective energies 
has been focused upon the logistical problems 
of doubling the number of institutions and quad- 
rupling the number of students. Only recently 
has the pace of development provided us with 
the opportunity to concentrate on the qualitative 
aspects of educating large numbers of students 
who have nontraditional preparation for higher 
education through individualizing services to 
compensate for the extreme diversity of our 
student bodies. A new era in higher education 
is now on the horizon as foretold by the relative 
decline in number of applications, clianges in 
curriculum preference, new forms of institu- 
tional relationships, and fiscal uncertainty. These 
* conditions necessitate re-examination and re- 
newal. 



The Auraria Campus 'is one of tliree cam- 03 



puses of the Community College of Denver 

The college, which serves the five-county § 0 

metropolitan area of Denver, is one of the col- 5- 

leges in the state system of community colleges x ^ 

enacted by the Colorado State Legislature ^ C 

in 1967. a S 

The colleges of the state system are under g" 
the authority of the State Board for Communit)' ^ " 
Colleges and Occupational Education. How- 
ever, each college is served locally by a council O 
of five members appointed by the governor. 0) 
Specific functions of the council are delineated 3 
by the statutes, which make the councils the "Q 
immediate local authority to which th^ colleges C 
report. The chief administrative office r of the (J) 
Community College of Denver is the president. — .| 
The chief administrator of each campus is the ^ 
campus director. U) 
The Auraria Campus is located in down- Sil 
town Denver and serves primarily students from ^ 
the city and county of Denver. The can^pus of- ^ 
fers a comprehensive program of instruction in ^ 
general studies, and specific occupationa; areas, 0 
whicl:. may lead to associate degree or certificate 
attainment. The major thrust is toward occu- q" 
pational programs, with the intent to maintain ^ 
at least a 50:50 enrollment ratio l)etween 3* 
occupational programs and general studies. 0 
The philosophy of the campus encompasses _ 
open admissions, regardless of previous academic 2. 
attainment, the implementation of a system CD 
of continuous registration, and honpunitive * ^ 
grading. 

Utilizing the traditional method of charac- ^ 

terizing students, the student body encompasses CI 

all socio-economic levels. It is multi-racial/ CL 

multi-ethnic, with the major racial and ethnic G) 

groups being Whites, Chicanos, Blacks, Asians, D 

and Native Americans. The percentage of stu- ^ 
dents representative of ethnic groups other than 
white approximates 40 per cent. The average 
age of the students is 27 years. 



New 

Students ^^^^^y ^^y^^ ^j^^ -^^^^^ student" has al- 

ready arrived at Auraria. There are enrolled, in 
addition to the typical college student, the older 
student; the bi-cultural, uni-lingual and bi- 
lingual Chicano student; the Black student; the 
high school drop-out; the high school graduate 
inadmissible to four-year institutions; the drop- 
out from the four-year institution; the drug- 
addict; the exconvict or lawbreaker on parole; 
the pimp; the prostitute; the welfare recipient; 
grandmothers and great-grandmothers; Black 
Muslims; Brown Berets; Black Panthers; and 
Archie Bunkers. The characterization of these 
students, of course, is not meant to imply that 
they are not good students. However, each 
brings to the campus a different set of circum- 
stances and problems to be accommodated. 

For the most part, the students mentioned 
above liave adapted to institutional modes and 
structures. However, the new student of the 
future will include many who will not be ac- 
' commodated by institutional modes and struc- 
tures, as presently configured. 
68 The new students will include those who 

cannot immediately adapt to die traditional 
methods of instruction; those whose personal 
situations are not accommodated by the typical 
school day; those whose linguistic and cultural 
problems transcend present approaches to visual 
and oral communication; those who have an 
aversion to the college campus for cultural or 
other reasons; tliose who are aged and for whom 
the college campus is inaccessible; those who 
are college graduates and post-graduates whose 
concern is for new information rather than col- 
lege credits; those who are interested in immedi- 
ate short-term retraining and job upgrading; 
those whose anxiety about 0\e attainment of 
education overpowers their motivation to at- 
r^r^T^ i tempi its acquisition; and tliose for wl'^om the 

£|>|i^ ' ! entanglements of their personal lives infringe 

. ; upon their studies. These represent only a few 
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of the kinds of students whose needs will Imve 
to be met by Auraria Campus to provide edu- 
cational opportunity for all. 

Tliere are probably other students of the 
future whose needs are not now visible. The 
mission of the Auraria Campus becomes not 
only that of improving methods of instruction— 
which will benefit only those who ^ind their way 
to the campus— but to devise means to reacli 
those who have been unreachable. 

Financial 

The Auraria Campus of Community College Support 
of Denver is totally supported by the State- of 
Colorado. Money for the operation of the cam- 
pus is appropriated to the college by the state 
legislature through its joint budget committee, 
upon tl\e recommendation of the commission 
on higher education. . 

It can be said with a sense of candoi that 
the needs of some students in attendance at the 
Auraria Campus are being met in certain areas 
in spite of impediments posed by the legislature 
rather than .because of it. In spite of reams and 
reams of supportive data, actions of the com- 
mission and the legislature indicate that their 
knowledge and full appreciation of the mission 
of community colleges borders on the minimal, 
and in some instances, has had an -impeding 
influence. As witnessed by their methods and 
the amount of their appropriations, these bodies 
have not demonstrated the perception, vision, 
insight, and openmindedness needed to wisely 
reconmiend and appropriate. If the new stu- 
dents are going to be served, unique formulas 
and methods other than those traditionally used 
to determine appropriations for four-year insti- 
tutions will have to be devised, to eliminate 
present budgetary gymnastics. 

Access to 

To provide equal educational opportunity OpporUmity 
for all means providing equal access to oduca- 
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tion. Such access, of course, defies space utiliza- 
tion charts, full-time equated enrollment figures, 
and the generation of student credit hours. The 
response of the Auraria Campus to the new 
student shall be an attempt to provide access 
to educational opportunity by a variety of 
methods. 

An attempt is being made to provide flex- 
ible scheduling from which students who come 
to the campus can develop class schedules to 
accommodate their unique needs. This will 
involve a variety of scheduling techniques to 
include the traditional method of scheduling, 
modular scheduling, and mini-schedules of in- 
tensive short-term courses for full quarter credit. 
Additionally, it will involve personalized, in- 
dependent, unscheduled, self-paced instruction. 
Such instruction will be based on non-competi- 
tive, developed or prescribed performance 
objectives, and the one-to-one and small group 
interfacing of student with instructor. It will 
necessitate the development of course packages 
that will facilitate supervised independent 
study; and facilities, media, and hardware that 
70 ^vill accommodate this need. 

We will also attempt to develop course 
packages, programs, and course modules similar 
to those mentioned above that can be studied 
at home with necessary media and equipment 
that will require a minimum of supervision. 
These will meet the needs of persons who find it 
difficult to maintain any schedule on campus, 
but who could arrange to meet periodically with 
an instructor. 



Outreach 
Centers 




Access to educational opportunity will also 
be attempted by means of outreach centers away 
from the campus, but within cultural surround- 
ings familiar to new students. These will meet 
the unique cultural needs of persons who require 
supervised instruction but who will not initially 
come to the campus. These are persons whose 



culture, linguistic or other, is indigenously yoked 
; to the barrio or ghetto, for whom the environ- 

■ ment of the college campus can be initially ; 
i traumatic. Many of these courses will conform 

J to the unique needs of the community, which ! 
I will include bi-lingual instruction and courses * \ 
I specifically developed to cater to the culture of ! 
\ the community in which they are offered, as | 
' well as courses in occupational and general j 
i studies. The aged and others who prefer the \ 
j comfort of familiar community surroundings are - ! 

also included. Such a prognim has been started ] 
byAuraria. i 
Auraria's efforts in this direction include • 
classes that are scheduled for five-weeks dura- | 
tion for a full o^uarters credit, independent j 
study, and continuous registration. Its program i 
; of continuous registration allows a student to j 
. enroll and enter class or receive instruction at ; 
; any time throughout the quarter. To facilitate ; 
' this program of continuous registration, the i 
J counseling division, in conjunction witli divi- • 
; sional directors and instructors, have deter- ' 
j mined the period of tune during which a student ' ; 

j may enter the different classes and possibly re- * 71 

I ceive a passing grade through classroom instruc- 
I tion. Students who enroll after this time may 
i enter classes and utilize the resources of the 
\ instructional laboratories, which are discussed 
I later. Faculty are asked to develop their courses 
I in modules for independent study for the period 
I • during which students may enter and receive a 
I passing grade. Additionally, materials relevant 
j to their courses are developed or recommended 
for purcliase by instructors for deposit in the 
instructional laboratories. 

Students who do not achieve success are 
not penalized. Those who enter very late in the 
quarter may receive an "I" (incomplete), which 
can be made up during the next quarter, or by 
arrangement with the instructor. Students who 
receive a "D" or failing grade may elect not to 
take the grade and receive an "NC" (no credit). 



which is not reported on their transcript. They 
must, however, repeat the entire course to 
receive credit. 

Special scheduling and personalized inde- 
pendent study could defy the traditional semes- 
ter, quarter, and trimester terms of study. It is 
apparent that if the above becomes a reality, 
from time to time facility utilisation will vary, 
the full-time equated student enrollment will 
fluctuate, systems will have to be adapted to 
continuous enrollment, and different methods 
will have to be utilized for determining faculty 
loads that must include time for course develop- 
ment, and personnel needs that will ^:eriously 
challenge present methods of financial rewards 
and support. 

Counseling 

and Meeting the needs of the new students will 
!5npporUve ^-equire a redefinition of student services toward 
Services .^^^ accountably constructive approach to student 
development. A new conceptual framework will 
have to be devised by which counselors are more 
involved in mediating the learning needs of 
72 students. The Auraria Campus is attempting 

this redefinition. We are trying to break the 
counselor out of the traditional mold of non- 
directiveness and functions of a perfunctory 
nature, into an activist-oriented style or counsel- 
ing. We want to utilize practical approaches to 
the njediation of learning problems of students, 
as well as their personal and social problems, in 
order to facilitate their development. There is 
debate about decentralizing counseling centers 
and locating counselors in instructional divi- 
sions, or scattering them about the campus. This 
debate continues because of concerns of the 
teaching faculty and some administrators who 
are constantly asking for some justification, job 

: description, or role definition, for counselors. 

\ To serve the needs of the new students, 

!rijl.^ ' counselors and counseling services will have to 

make themselves such a viable asset to the. .cpl- 
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lege operation that there is no longer any ques- 
tion of their role or reason for being. However 
configured, counselors should not be static; their 
roles should be well established, and theii in- 
fluence should be felt in a ubiquitous manner. 

A position being taken is that the new stu- 
dents, many of whom will be of minority desig- 
nation, and of lower socio-ecanonn'c levels, will - 
have different kinds of needs to be met in coun- 
seling; will have. to be approached differently 
in the counseling process; and will need more 
practical solutions to their problems as they 
relate to learning and personal needs, before 
more esoteric applications of counseling theories 
and approaches will be accepted, respected, 
and meaningful to them. 



Team 



To make it possible for counselors on the * -^PP^o^ch 
AurariarGampus to serve the mediationist func- 
tion, a team approach to counseling is being 
attempted, and resources are being provided 
for innnediate access to the resolution of learn- 
ing problems. Tiie counseling team is comprised 
of the counselor, para-professionals (counseling 
associates), and peer counselors (student asso- 
ciates). Specific functions are delineated for 
each member of the team. The counselor is the 
team leader. All members of the team interface 
with students in relationship to their function, 
and provide feedback to each other. Through 
-this approach, a variety of student needs are 
met, and 'many of the sub-professional and 
routine matters often handled by counselors are 
acconnnodated. The team approach also will 
facilitate the availability of counselors to con- 
duct short-term, intensive adult seminars 
tailored to the participants. Such seminars can 
be conducted on or off campus, for the elderly, 
the bi-cultnral, the linguistically different or 
deficient, reluctant adult students, students who 
study independently, and others who comprise 
the body of new students. 
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The" niediaiiDnist role of the counselors is 
i'urther facilitated by the establishment of sev- 
eral instructional and skill building laboratories. 
The labomtories are instructional resources spe- 
cifically designed to cater to the personalized 
learning needs of students at an open admissions 
institution. The system of laboratories on the 
Auraria Campus includes a vestibule instruc- 
tional laboratory,, the developmental laboratory, 
a language laboratory, and the business support 
laboratory. The vestibule and developmental 
laboratories aro, a part of student development 
services affording counselors immediate access 
to their resources and making counselors and 
their teams integral adjuncts to the laboratory 
instructional staff. The labs are staffed with 
qualified faculty, paraprofessionals, and peer 
tutors. A variety of teaching techniques and 
methodologies are utilized, employing the use 
of diversified commercial and instructor-devel- 
oped media and equipment. 

Referrals are self-initiated, faculty-initiated, 
or counselor-initiated. The purpose of the vesti- 
bule instructional laboratory is to provide, by 
means of diagnosis and prescription, personal- 
ized, non-threatening, self-paced independent 
or small group instruction in basic academic 
skills. All students who utilize the resources of 
the vestibule lab go through an intake process 
of testing for diagnostic purposes to pin-point 
areas of weakness from which are developed 
reasonable prescriptions in performance objec- 
tives. Students are then assigned to instructors 
who assist them in attaining their objectives. 

The purpose of the developmental and busi- 
ness support laboratories is to provide tutorial 
assistance for general education courses and oc- 
cupational programs offered at the college. The 
instructional divisions locate teaching materials 
and equipment in the developmental lab which 
correlate with programs and courses of instruc- 
tion. Other supplementary and enrichment 
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in the dcvelopiriental lab. Faculty who arc 
reconiniended for appointment to the lab staff 
by the instructional divisions also participate in 
divisional meetings, in addition to those of the 
laboratory staff. 



Tlie language laboratory primarily accom- 
modates the language curricula of the campus, 
including Engh'sh as a second language. How- 
ever, it too is utilized as a resource for coun- 
selors, to wliich students with linguistic prob- 
lems are referred. Although several of the labs 
facilitate tlie college program of continuous 
registration, students who are registered into the 
labs receive course equivalency credit upon 
attainment of course objectives in lieu of chal- 
lenging the course by examination. 

Arrangements are made with special proj- 
ects and community groups for the use of the 
resources of the instructional laboratories. 
Tliroughout the process of tutorial assistance, 
counselors and lab instructors maintain accurate 
records, provide supportive counseling, and par- 
ticipate actively in the welfare of their students, 
in accordance with their function as mediators 
of learning. 

Students are being served. Paradoxically, 
however, while this is being accomplished and 
refinements are being systematized, the effort 
is only indirectly subsidized, if at all, by the 
state, particularly as it relates to the vestibule, 
developmental, and business support labs. Ap- 
parently, neither applicable formulas nor the 
proper conceptual framework has been arrived 
at by those who appropriate funds, for adequate 
recognition of such labs as independent instruc- 
tional resources in the same sense as are libraries 
and learning materiak centers. Tlie establish- 
ment of the labs has been made possible by 
draining off financial support from instructional 
divisions, thereby limiting the resources for cur- 
ricula and^pxQgrams, necessary jn jhe .diyjsions.. 



Language 
Laboratory 
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Helping 

Services ^^^^ ^j^^ ^^^^^ student at an institution 

such as Auraria, attempting to relate to the 
urban setting, additional helping services will 
have to be provided beyond counseling. It will 
be necessary to develop programs of social serv- 
ices to help students with problems that tran- 
scend those for which counselc are equipped 
to help. Referral to social service agencies will 
not be enough. The college will have to meet 
these needs as a part of its student develop- 
ment program. 

The Auraria Campus will provide helping 
services as a part of its student development 
program. Th.e services to be ofFei^d, hopefully, 
will include full-tin e social workers who will be 
available to offer intensive casework services 
for students in coordination and cooperation 
with existing social services agencies. The serv- 
ices to be offered should include those of legal 
aid; drug control; health and personal finances; 
counseling and rehabilitation for ex-convicts, 
law violators on probation, the emotionally dis- 
turbed, and the physically handicapped. Not 
the least of services needed will be day-care 
services for children of students enrolled. Stu- 
dents needing these services are presently in 
attendance. More will attend in the future. 
Their needs are presently being met most in- 
adequately. 

Programs 

and Concern for transferability and cost often 
Curricula camouflages the real priorities. To serve the new 
students, curricula and programs will have to 
be offered that relate to their needs. Although 
it is felt that all courses of an academic nature 
should transfer, such courses, irrespective of 
j transferability, must include ethnic studies and 

i bi-lingual instruction. 

j The Auraria Campus offers a full curricu- 

j lum Ok ethnic studies through a divisional con- 
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studies, Native American studies, and Asian 
studies. Although the need to offer courses bi- 
hngually is not as pressing at Auraria as at some 
conmiunity colleges, there is still a need. In 
process are plans to offer courses bi-lingually in 
each division as appropriate, with Spanish as 
the major language of instruction. 

To accommodate needs for manpower 
training, the campuses of the Community Col- 
lege of Denver serve as skill centers for Uie 
Manpower Development and Training Act. The 
skill center is the only one of its kind incor- 
porated within a community college in the 
country. Approximately 400 students are en- 
rolled in the skill center, college-wide, of which 
about 200 are on the Auraria Campus. The stu- 
dents are integrated into classes with other 
students, and receive college credit for courses 
and programs completed. They also serve on 
committees, take part in student activities, and 
otherwise receive all rights, privileges and re- 
sponsibilit?es that accrue to other students. 
Students arc referred to the skill center from 
several of the sponsored manpower agencies in 
the metropolitan area, which inodide: WIN 
(Work Incentive); SER (Service Employment 
and Rehabilitation); COP (Career Opportuni- 
ties Program); and CEP (Concentrated Em- 
ployment Program), among others. The skill 
center is supported to a large measure by other 
than institutional funds, and students receive 
stipends for attendance. Students of the .skill 
center are the new students. Coordination be- 
tween agencies must continue, and such stu- 
dents must be served. Withdrawal of federal 
support would place a severe hardship, if not 
impossibility, upon the college to suppo/t the 
skill center. 



The diverse characteristics of the new stu- 
dents and their needs offer a mandate for staff- 
jjjg^ Appropriate staff; must be identified, suffi::^ 
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cient to meet the needs of students, irrespective 
of degrees and years of service. No longer can 
community colleges emulate the four-year insti- 
tutions as bastions of the lettered, or outposts 
of neo-colonialisni, with Whites holding all posi- 
tions of power, insensitive to the needs of 
minorities, with minority staff placed in menial 
or less-than-influential positions. 

Staffing at community colleges must be 
accomph'shed with a dedicated commitment to 
be res-^^onsive to the needs of all students, and 
provide the appropriate racial and ethnic mix 
at all staff levels. Although there is always 
room for improvement, the Auraria Campus 
has demonstrated this commitment to develop 
an integrated staff at all levels of its staffing. 
Commitments to this end also require financial 
support for recruitment and hiring of staff to 
serve in unique capacities. 

Who 

Shall Be -pj^^ philosophy and commitment of the 
iLducated . Conmiunity College of Denver is "right on" to 
meet the needs of the new students. Auraria is 
attempting to fulfill its mission as a campus of 
the college. Some strides have been made in the 
right direction. Much more has yet to be accom- 
plished. However, more and more, constraints 
are being placed on the accomph'shment of its 
mission by forces more interested in formulas 
than mission, and insensitive to the viability of 
the community college and the total needs to be 
served. The constraints arc so impeding that 
they raise tho question: Education for all, or 
compromise? 



The community-junior college has been an 
educational dream come true, at least in part, 
because as an institution it has reflected most of 
what the citizens of this country hold dear. 
These values are a special feature of American 
democracy: a strong desire for that independent 
autonomy accorded individualistic institutions; 
an admirable aura of self-confidence attained by 
the achievement of self-support, dependent upon 
no one else; a deeply-formed commitment to the 
task of providing opportunity to "your tired, 
your poor, your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free"; and a strident faith that education 
fosters the power to make things "right" and 
"better." 

Even though in the 1970's some people 
have pointed up rather serious questions regard- 
ing these inculcated values, there appear to be 
fewer current public concerns regarding the 
conimunit)" colleges than there are regarding 
other institutions of higher education. State 
legislatures, reflecting the opinions of their con- 
stituencies, have often been willing to provide 
relatively more funds for supporting the com- 
munity college programs than for university 
baccalaureate and graduate-level programs. 
Even local taxpayer "revolts" have not been 
applied to community college support with 
equal vehemence (e.g., some local bond issues 
for community colleges have been passed in re- 
cent years and other large issues are currently 
being considered). In spite of this support, 
however, the special local orientation which has 
been characteristic of the community college 
lias been yielding to other pressures which seem 
bound to change that focus. 
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These other pressures include: 

1. An increasing percentage of the 18-23 
year old group of youth continues their education 
beyond high school. As this group attains the 
high percentage of 85 to 90 per cent attending 
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postsecondary institutions, the percentage of 
students attending and completing liigli school 
also increases. 

2. A developing emphasis is placed upon 
continuous education ranging from personal de- 

.velopment to retraining and occupational im- 
provement. Most adults plan to continue their 
education throughout their lives. 

3. The increasing cost for the same or 
equivalent education services makes it impos- 
sible to maintain even a status quo "expenditure 
level with the same income. Whoi income is 
static and costs are increasing, the real expendi- 
ture for services decreases each year. 

4. The increasing size of the basic knowl- 
edge storehouse continues to be a phenomenon 
of this century. There now is more to learn than 
tliere ever was before. 

5. Employers' requirements or levels of 
expectation remain high or tend to increase so 
that the unskilled, find it almost impossible to 
obtain an opportunity to work. The workforce 
must support the ignorant and unproductive. 

6. The increasing concern at the state 
level to make certain thtit all citizens in a state 
receive equal opportunity for education is a 
generally accepted social commitment. 

7. The federal concern for education at 
the postsecondary level, expressed through legis- 
lation and through appropriations, supplements 
state and local concerns. 

These pressure.? have resulted in the estab- 
lishment of hundreds of new institutions during 
the 1960 s as the need for increased educational 
opportunity was building up. These new insti- 
tutions were most often called junior or commu- 
nity colleges, but ihoy were also sometimes 
referred to as vocational or technical schools or 
institutes. Whatever t)icir designation, these 
institutions were often developed in unsched- 
Q ulcd and unplanned progression. In a number 

of instances, legal authorization for their very 
mamss^ existence came sometime after they were cstab- 
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lislied. The result was that support was erratic, 
coverage was spotty, their mission was unclear, 
even muddy, and duplication of effort' was too 
often unnoticed until a crisis developed. The 
gap between die federally supported programs 
operated under the aegis of the vocational divi- 
sions of the state departments of education and 
the locally supported junior colleges operating 
in wings of high schools began to be noticed by 
many supporters of continued education. 

A desire to shift at least a portion of the 
support of the junior and community colleges 
from local sources to state and federal sources 
has motivated increasing analysis of the entire 
problem-with the locus of tax support becom- 
ing only one of several points of inquiry. 

The dilemma of identifying adequate finan- 
cial support has become a major factor in the 
economics of higher education. The current 
tendency to shift some, if not all, of the responsi- 
bility for financial support from local sources to 
other sources has become a primary concern of 
those whose responsibility it is to administer 
these institutions. 

Sources of 

Typically there have been five sources of Support 
funds used to support the operational costs of 
community-junior colleges. Similarly, these 
same sourcas have provided funds for capital 
outlay but in somewhat different ratio relation- 
ships. Tliese sources include: 

Local Taxes. These are funds accruing to 
tlie institutions from local property taxes. Usu- 
ally, but not always, the community college 
receives these funds through another local 
agency (district or county) which both assesses 
and collects the tax. Sometimes such funds are 
a part of local public school budgets and are 
assigned by board action to support tlie com- 
munity college. In a few instancas other local 
sources of taxation may be involved; such taxes 
as sales tax or a local license tax may be used as 
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a source for college support. 

State Taxes. These funds are appropriated 
to the community colleges by the state legisla- 
ture from the general revenue funds in most 
instances. They may be lump sum appropria- 
tions or appropriated as institutional line items. 
They may accrue to the college automatically 
based upon enrollment or full-time equivalent 
students in some type of formula. Such funds 
may be equalized in some manner but are 
seldom related directly to the actual costs of 
college operation. In a few instances, special 
state taxes have been levied for support of the 
community colleges, in which cases capital out- 
lay is ordinarily included along' with operating 
expenses. 

Federal Taxes. Community-junior colleges 
have not, as of the early 1970's, received major 
general support from federal funds. These are 
. appropriated to states by Congressional author- 
ization in such bills as the S^ocational Education 
Act, the Higher Education Act, and the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. Some of the funds 
included in these acts are awarded to tlie insti- 
84 tions directly when institutions apply for the 

funds. Others are channeled through state agen- 
cies. A special characteristic of these funds is 
the limitations placed upon their use. They are 
categorical aid funds not for general use. Capital 
outlay funds constitute a major emphasis of the 
federal portion of support for most community 
colleges. 

Student Fees. Wliile community junior col- 
leges have been generally formed in a spirit 
which envisions free or inexpensive educational 
opportunity, student fees have constituted a 
common source of support. Tliese fees include 
several different types-some are for general sup- 
port; others are special levies for specific pur- 
poses. Tliere are matriculation fees, registration 
fees, tuition fees, laboratory fees, student activ- 
ity fees, music fees, library fees, and parking 
fees, to name onjy a fe\y.. At limes,., these fees 
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are levied when all other attempts to obtain sup- 
port have failed. They constitute a use tax. 

Gifts and Grants. While funds for scholar- 
ships and work-study support have been gen- 
erally made available to most community-junior 
colleges, not a great deal of financial support for 
operation has come from gifts and grants. Gifts 
ordinarily are made for special purposes and are 
not dependable as a basis for general support 
of an institution. 



These five sources constitute the support 
patterns for the operational costs of the public 
community colleges in the United States. Sim- 
ilarly, these same sources have provided funds 
for capital outlay expenditures. In some instances 
capital outlay funds have come from bond issues 
backed by local property taxes or by special 
state taxes identified and set aside for issuing 
bonds or even for direct appropriations. In 
other cases, capital projects have been sup- 
ported by funds accruing from the same sources 
as tlie current operating funds, i.e., general 
niillage levies on real property or state general 
revenue funds. Federal support used partially 
to support capital projects has been appro- 
priated. Gifts have provided special facilities 
for many community colleges. Special build- 
ings, athletic facilities, but only an occasional 
classroom, are built through tlie use of such 
gift funds. 

When community-junior colleges were first 
established, their early sources of support were 
largely local taxes and student fees. Sometimes 
local support was hidden by the local board 
within their regular public school operating 
budgets. Where two-year branches of univer- 
sities constitute the community college educa- 
tional opportunity, their support budgets may 
also be buried within the university total budget 
Vocational schools and technical institutes have 
^^ggfl built and su p ported Jar gely JE not, totall y. 
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by federal funds, often with little input from 
other sources. 

These support sources have caused some of 
the problems that currently exist in the opera- 
tion of community-junior colleges. Problems 
such as obtaining balance in curricuhims, elim- 
ination of provinciah'sm in program concepts 
correcting the historic lack of concern for inner 
city problems, paring down the unwarranted 
duplication of effort, improving the current in- 
adequate levels of support, and recognizing 
that the wide variation in allocating scarce 
resources is, in reality, caused by current pat- 
terns of financial support under which commu- 
nity colleges operate. An examination of these 
influences reveals the extent of these problems. 



Although the philosophical basis for com- 
munity colleges calls for a broad and compre- 
hensive program, many colleges have found this 
goal impossible to attain. Cost differentials, ac- 
cording to studies by Anderson, Cage, and Wat- 
fenbarger, as well as other research, vary from 
ratios of 1,0 - 0.89 to as much as 1.0 - 3.67. Oc- 
cupational or career-oriented programs regularly 
tend' to be on the high side of this range. Many 
colleges cannot offer the more expensive pro- 
grams unless they are supported by taking funds 
from the less expensive programs. This has hap- 
pened because most support patterns are based 
upon formulas which project uniform costs re- 
lated to the full-time equivalent student enroll- 
ment. A community college, most often receives 
support funds based upon x dollars per student 
credit hour or per full-time equivalent students 
(a number which is computed upon a credit 
hour basis). There is little incentive included 
in these formulas to plan a realistic program of 
studies according to identified community 
needs. In fact, the cheapest program (the 
liberal arts) is given the most attention. Finan- 
cial support is sometimes given to encourage 




new occupational programs to begin and often 
when the regular operating budget takes over, 
the program is unable to obtain continued ade- 
quate support. It may even fold. The mission of 
the community college is thereby frustrated. At 
a time when the need for education is greater 
than was ever identified before, it would appear 
that the patterns of local, state, and even federal 
financing used may make it impossible for the 
community college to carry out its assignments. 

Influence 

When the source of community college op- Upon Level 
crating funds is dependent upon student fees of Support 
and local taxes, the level of support most often 
tends to be low. Many such community col- 
leges operate on a "shoestring" level of support. 
This is not generally the result of unusual effi- 
ciency; it is merely the result of low level sup- 
port. Such results specifically include low 
faculty salaries, poor instructional support mate- 
rials, inadequate facilities, limited curriculums, 
and most often, a poor quality of instructional 
results. There is also the possibility that in- 
creased fees will result in lower attendance 87 
(some students will not be able to attend) and 
the community college will defeat its own pur- 
pose of increasing the availability of educational 
opportunity at the post-high school level. Wlien. 
increased state support is obtained, the problem 
is not automatically solved, however. If state 
support merely replaces local tax support, the 
problems caused by a low level of support will 
remain. As of this date, federal funds have not 
been adequate enough nor consistent enough to 
have much influence upon the level of support 
of community colleges in general. There are 
isolated exceptions but not very many. 

A mere change from one type of support to 
another is not in itself an improvement upon the 
level of support although, properly planned, 
such a change could have great influence upon 
resource allocations. A noteworthy ,exampl.c 



may l)e found in the Minimum Foundation Pro- 
gram support used in many states for the grades 
K througli 12 programs. In these instances a 
very positive influence upon educational pro- 
grams was accomph'shed through increased state 
support for those grade levels. The measures of 
quality used indicated that the sources of 
support promoted better schools and more 
uniformly available educational opportunities. 
With similar safeguards it is probable that de- 
pendence upon more state or federal support 
with less dependence upon student fees and 
local support could result in better and more 
comprehensive community colleges. 

Influence * 
Upon 

Educators have not been able to define 
Qnality quality with sufficient agreement and as a result 
there are no generally accepted definitions of 
the concept. The continued success (or lack 
thereof) which students experience is most often 
viewed as the major indicator of quality. The 
success of a graduated student in his chosen 
occupation as regarded by his employer is often 
used to indicate quality; the progress a graduate 
makes toward his baccalaureate degree after he 
leaves the community college is even more often 
used as a measure of quality. 

Since education is a service-oriented activ- 
ity heavily dependent upon factors which are 
outside the control of the faculty (such as the 
innate ability of the student himself), if is diffi- 
cult to assign a specific value to the quality of 
the service. Yet, similar to hospitals I which also 
provide specific services usually in a non-com- 
petitive manner), most people tend to measure 
quality in direct ratio to expenditure. One 
assumes that a college which is able to obtain 
and spend $2,000 per annual FTE is better than 
a college wliidi only obtains and spends $.1,100 
per FTE. I'he budget for ne.xt year in a hospital 
and in a college often is based upon the current 
years budget plus a little bit more. There is 



little encouragement to the college faculty to 
learn to be more efficient or more effective. 

If quality is measured in terms of how well 
an institution meets its own stated objectives, 
many community colleges are prevented from 
; achieving quality by dependence upon local 
; sources of support. When the inducements to 
achieve quality are recognized only in terms of 
; the apparent success of graduates, the faculty 
! cannot be expected to give attention to the dis- 
I advantaged student, the adult student, the low 
ability students, or any of the other new students 
to which deference is currently being given. 
The sources of financial support will un- 
• doubtedly have continued and specific influence 
upon quality. The increased emphasis upon 
state and federal sources may encourage a 
standardization rather than improvement if mis- 
used. The loss in local decision-making power 
, may constitute uniformity in which the ceiling 
; and floor are so near each other that no improve- 
ment is possible unless it is carried out statewide 
;. simultaneously. This may he improbable if not 
; impossible to accomplish, 
j The nature of quality in an educational in- 

stitution makes it impossible to change the 
sources of support without afi^ecting quality as 
it is currently defined. Whether this is a positive 
or a negative change is a moot question depend- 
ing upon the factors involved in the change. 

Influence 

One of the reasons that state-level planning ^P^^" 
for education at all leve'is has received increased Availability 
attention during the 1950's and 1960 s is concern 
for educational opportunity for all. Particular 
attention has been given to state-level planning 
for community colleges. This planning began 
with strong support after World War II and 
the question of access to higher education be- 
came primary in many state legislatures. It is 
still conlinuing and will be important in a num- 
ber of states during the 1970 s. 



State master plans are typically concerned 
with geographic, financial, and program access 
to continued education. The community college 
has been regarded as an ideal vehicle for provid- 
ing this access. However, in many states- there 
were only a few community colleges. Often 
these were not supported by adequate financial 
provisions, nor were they available in any gen- 
eral way. Since their major support came from 
local taxes, the state itself had little opportunity 
to inlluence their eslabJishnient or their program 
development. 

The result of this state level concern vis-a- 
vis local decision making power was that state 
master plans either held out a carrot to localities 
by proffering increased state support if a com- 
munity college were to be established or cracked 
a whip by taking over the total responsibility 
for support and operation at the state level. In 
either case the more traditional dependence 
upon local sources of revenue was changed. 
This change has made the state level more 
conscious of and more responsible for pro- 
gram planning, articulation between institutions, 
90 standards of quality (accreditation), employ- 

ment of personnel, budget controls, capital out- 
lay expenditures, salary levels, and many other 
areas of decison making which have been tradi- 
tionally made at the institutional level. The 
community colleges have found themselves un- 
der controls which previously had been reserved 
for state colleges and a few universities. 

State-level planning may make education 
much more readily available, but planning at 
this level will also affect the sources of support 
and the operational decision making of the 
institutions. 

Influence 

Upon si^ift j„ sources of income for community 

Resource colleges changes tlie arena of competition for 
Allocations attention. When these colleges are locally sup- 
ported they receive major consideration for 



revenue by their friends and neighbors who 
make decisions regarding allocation of resources 
between grades K-12, the community colleges, 
and other special educational programs. Lim- 
ited competition for local dollars may even 
develop between these educational activities 
and county (local) roads, county (local) jails, 
hospitals, as well as police and fire protection. 
More often than not there is little concern about 
the totality of need for social services. 

Not so at the state level. Competition for 
funds at the state level is an entirely different 
arena. Most states now have state planning 
agencies which consider the total needs of the 
states, the total revenues available, and attempt 
to devise ways of eliminating the gaps. All state 
services compete for tlie attention and support 
of both executive and legislative branches of 
government. It is more difficult to deal with 
one's "friends and neighbors-'' at this level than 
it is locally. 

Since education is a service-oriented— not 
a product-oriented-activity, and since it is not 
technologically dynamic, there is great difficulty " 
in getting a complete understanding of how to 
improve the program or how to become more 
efficient. Competition for funds v/ith state col- 
leges and universities permits an entirely diff^er- 
ent approach from similar competition with the 
public school programs. 

State-level support also may result in pro- 
gram guidelines designed to force the develop- 
ment of selected curriculums (e.g., more occu- 
pational programs). Several states have had 
program requirements written into law which 
were designed to accomplish certain results, 
such as 75 per cent of enrollments: in occupa- 
tional education. Without question a shift to 
state-level support places the community college 
in an entirely different arena for allocating 
resourcas both within its own structure and in 
relationship to other institutions. 



The sources of support for the community 
colleges may have specific and direct influence 
upon these institutions in a number of ways: 

1. Current patterns of financial support do 
not recognize the influences of cost differentials 
in reference to support patterns for programs 
in the community colleges. This fact tends to 
discourage the development of comprehensive 
programs and encourages overdevelopment of 
the less expensive liberal arts program. 

2. If a college depends too much upon 
student fees and local funds, it will most likely 
deteriorate in instructional results. Less expen- 
sive programs may under such circumstances 
take precedence. Programs which implement 
the coninnmity college philosophy would be 
discouraged. 

3. Increases in state level (and federal) 
support must be accompanied by minimum 
standards of operating procedures or funds may 
not result in better programs. Merely replacing 
local funvis with state funds will not necessarily 
improve the programs'. 

4. Quality in an educational institution 
must be evaluated in terms of goals rather than 
level of expenditure. Care must be taken to 
avoid describing quality in a language that 
creates standardization. 

D. State level master planning must provide 
for increasing the availability of education be- 
yond the high school. Tiie common barriers of 
geographical, financial, and program inacces- 
sibility must be overcome. Tliis concern defi- 
nitely implies more state (and federal) support 
to equal opportunities among localities. 

6. A change in sources of support for com- 
nnmity colleges places these institutions in a 
different arena of competition for the public 
dollars. The new arena will have specific impli- 
cations for the programs of the community col- 
leges as well as'responsiveness to local needs. 



Some 

The typical development of comniunity col- Implicalions 
leges has been locally oriented and locally con- for Hhe 
trolled. Local citizen groups were responsible Future 
for sparking the support for and the organiza- 
tion of the community colleges in mans' states. 
Tliere was little state-level planning and very 
nn*nor state-level concern for these educational 
institutions. 

This is no longer the case, however. There 
will be a concern at the state level for planning 
a coordinated as well as total program for edu- 
cation from early childhood through adulthood. 
This concern will result in state master planning 
for properly located, comprehensive education 
opportunities for all citizens. Federal concern 
will be similarly expressed. Local areas may be 
reluctant to support this educational oppor- 
tunity and major responsibility will most likely 
be shifted to state and federal sources. Although 
some local support may continue in some states, 
it will become the minor rather than the major 
source. 

Another reason for this shift is the concern 
expressed for property taxes as a defensible 93 
j source of local revenue. Local property owners 
want to recognize that wealth is not related to 
land holdings in the same way as was the case 
when property taxes were first established as a 
major source of revenue for public services. 
Other revenue sources are currently recognized 
as representing individual wealth and ability to 
pay taxes. These sources are typically taxed at 
state and federal levels. 

• The implications this shift in support has 
for some of the traditional commitments of the 
community colleges are many. The effect state- 
level support may have upon operational con- 
trol, quality control, philosophical commitments, 
program emphasis, relationships with other in- 
^ stitutions, and many other facets of day to day 

ERJC operation may be great or small. Several states 

mamsm have already taken this slep-that is. complete 



state support supplcnicntcd by available federal 
funds— and changes are both subtle and direct, 
mild and crashing, desirable and inhibiting. 
There are possibly factors other than revenue 
sources which arc more important in patterns 
of control 

Cm rent trends indicate a mnnber of other 
considerations for the future which will affect 
the community colleges' financial support pat- 
terns. While space will not permit more than a 
mention of these, th.cy will need to be con- 
sidered in all future plannmg. Some of thcni 
arc: the emphasis upon credit through means 
other than class attendance, the financial sup- 
port of students in ways similar to the GI bill, 
student disenchantment with baccalaureate pro- 
grams, increased emphasis upon career educa- 
tion, the future of privately supported colleges, 
and the constant emphasis upon accountability 
and efficiency. 

All in all, the community colleges of the 
future will require more state and federal con- 
cern and will in all likelihood obtain it. 



The pattern of federal funding of higher 
education which has evolved since 195S is one 
which, since its inception, has heen charac- 
terized by unrealized expectations and nuitiial 
misunderstandings. The legislative processes of 
• authorization and appropriation have suffered 
continual frustrations- 

To better comprehend why this is so, the 
procedures involved in transforming an iJl- 
defined desire into a statutory and budgeting 
reah"ty must be clearly imderslood. 

Wlial 

The primary function of die Congress is to Takes 
keep laws from being passed; if laws are en- Place 
acted, the Congress must keep their nnancing at 
the lowest level capable of surviving hostile floor 
action in either legislative body, 

A congressional authorization stales that a 
need exists. It contains a dollar estimate of the 
maximum amounts which, in a given vear, 
would be a legitimate claim upon the Treasury 
of the United States. An authorization estab- 
lishes the rules for distribution of funds whicli 
may be appropriated in any given \*ear. 

Before it can be enacted, the draft statute, 
which may originate in the Executive Branch, 
in the substantive conmiittee of the Congress 
concenicd, or in die office of any member of the 
House or Senate, must survive a series of pro- 
cedural lundles ;.,;d intensive scrutiny by many 
differing grciijps. 

Tlie hearings process, the subcommittee 
and full committee considerations, the floor de- 
bate and amendment stages, and finally the con- 
ference compromise activities anxl subsequent 
lloor ratification are all designed to assure, to 
tTie maximum extent possible, that unless an 
overwhelming need exists and has been made 
manifest beyond all doubt, the proposal will die. 

Authorizing legislation requires much lime 
and individual effort on the part of its parlia- 
mentary supporters, its Execirtive Branch' pro- 
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poneiUs, and nicinbcrs of llic coiiiiminilv most 
directly affected. The iiieiiihers of each group 
have different needs, all of which must be recon- 
ciled in the final forn>at of the statute if it is to 
he enacted and funded. 



From the point of view of the educational 
comnuinity, costs have risen so high that tradi- 
tional sourcas of revenue arc now inadequate. 
In addition, increasing demands for additional 
services necessary for the national interest arc 
being made. Dfrect institutional aid, with a 
niininunn of qualifying requirements, is being 
widelv sought 

From the point of view of the E.\ccutivc 
Branch, a provision for adherence to previouslv 
determined policies needs to be incorporated in 
any new legislation if the full prognxm of the 
administration is to be achieved "ideallv, the 
act ought not be in conflict either with other 
statutes of general applicability or with current 
constitutional interpretations. It should not put 
too sevei-c a strain upon scarce fiscal resources. 
Above all, it should not require a drastic re- 
structuring of the bureaucracy administering 
related programs. Certainly it should reflect the 
dominant philosophy of the adnn'nistration. 

The legislative needs of the Congress 
parallel, in part, the needs of the Executive 
Branch. The proposed legislation ought to be 
consistent with existing law and within permis- 
sible constitutional interpretations. It must also 
be relevant to the needs of the home constitu- 
ency to which each member nnist appeal for 
re-election. This is a nnich wider constituency 
tlian just the organized aeadenne community in 
a state or congressional district, for it contains 
students, their parents, relatives, and friends. 
It is a constituency composed of the active 
members of tlie political party they represent, 
and inany critics who are continually watching 
for positions that can be used against a Con- 



gressniaii in the primary and general elections. 

The foregoing explanation is ovcr-siniplified 
for the purpose of eniphasiziiig the major factor 
in the legislative proccss-a great sense of cau- 
tion about accepting new departures, or in- 
curring heavy new expenditures. 

How Are 

Difficulties sueh as those briefly sketched ^^^^Y 

above are reconciled during each of the fornial Rccoiicilctl? 

steps of the legislative process. The hearings 

develop the case for and against the specific 

proposals advanced. Tiie factual data, popula- 
tion projections, increased levels of spending 

sought, cost-benefit returns on investnjcnts in 

human resources, all become part of the jusiifi- 

cation used to overcome objections and reassure 

the relatively uninvolved member of Congress 

who docs not serve on the substantive commit- 
tee, that the matter has been given thorough 

consideration before being presented on the 

floor for approval. 

It is in the comnn'ttee stage that the formula 

for funds distribution is hammered out. Senate 

committees are alway.s conscious of the '^co- 
graphic efl^ect of the funds application, and 

House conmiittccs are equally concerned with 

the population factors involved. This leads to 
the type of language variance which can onlv 
be resolved in the conference conmiittee stage 
where a bridge satisfactory to iieithcr bodv, but 
acceptable to each, can be negotiated. 

It is in the substantive committee that the 
Executive Branch .strives to gain support for its 
internal needs, which if not satisfied at least in 
part, may give ri.se to floor opposition or amend- 
ments ofl^ered by members .sympathetic to the 
Admim'stration. The Administration also pro- 
vides arguments and statistics to friendly mem- 
bers serving on the conference committee. 



Where It Really 
Wiierc it really takes place is in the annual Takes Place 



battle arena of the Office of Management and 
Budget. And, in the Appropriations Committees 
and subcommittees of the House and Senate, 
and their joint operations in the conference com- 
mittee. Here, differences i carding dollar 
amounts to be supph'ed for the approved ^nir- 
poses are reconciled. The appropriations 
process is a rationing of available resources 
among authorized uses. The demands for fund- 
ing greatly e.xceed the amounts available at any 
one time for the totah'ty of approved activities.' 

Even though the rules of the game are 
generally set forth in specific detail in the au- 
thorizing statutes, appropriations committees 
and their conference committee sessions have 
been known to include resen-ations and legis- 
lative riders which can have the effect of signifi- 
cantly changing the thrust and application of 
the basic statute. 

Here, too, the Executive Branch goes to 
much trouble to document the position it favors, 
a position which has evolved from adversary 
hearings at the bureau, office, division, and dc- 
pai 'mental levels, and piu-ticularly from the in- 
*n-necine engagements within the Office of 
- lanagenient and Budget. The 0MB strikes the 
balance among the competing justifications of 
•all of the governmental instrumentalities, for 
what each regards as programs of paramount 
national need. 

The appropriations committees are, how- 
ever, the creatures of each chamber, and know 
that the measure they bring forth must meet 
the test of the floor action. Tliat is to say, rlic 
committees must provide just enough in the way 
of financing a particular program or group of 
programs to keep the committee safe from a 
floor majority vote over-tuni increasing the 
amounts provided; yet the amount must be close 
enough to the budget estimates to avoid a 
Presidential veto. Or, if th;.s is unavoidable, the 
amount must be sufficient to attiMct the requisite 
number of votes to override a Presidential veto. 
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The second session of the 92nd Conere^s, 
after much travail in both the authorization and 
appropriation areas, can be credited with major 
accomphshments. 

P. L. 92-318, the Education Amendments of 
1972, for axample, created new and comprehen- 
sive systems of student assistance; initiated pro- 
grams of institutional aid; gave recognition to 
the community college and occupational educa- 
tion; re-structured the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare Idv establishinjj an Edu- 
cational Division; re-tailoved the Office of Edu- 
cation; continued and revised existing programs 
of educational support to institutions of higher 
education, and made provision for a new Na- 
tional Institute of Higher E .^cation while pro- 
viding new foundation-type grant authority to 
the Secretar}^ for the reform and improvement 
of postsecondary education. Indian education, 
emergency school assistance, graduate fellow- 
ship support, prohibition of sex discrimination, 
busing and veterans cost of education pro- 
visions, amendments to the General Education 
Provisions Act, construction assistance in major 
disaster areas, and the establishment of a Na- 
tional Commission on the Financimr of Post- 
Secondary Education were also included in the 
157 pages of the conference report containing 
the text of the bill. 

The bill was signed on June 23, 1972. 
Budget estimates to carry out the activities 
failed to materiahV.e until the verv last davs of 
the session. Thev were so late that thev could 
not he included in the first Labor-HEW ap- 
propriations biU which was necessitated by a 
failure lo secu.c sufficient votes in the House of 
Representatives to override the veto of the first 
bill. They were submitted too lute for House 
action on the Supplemental Appropriations bill, 
and liencc had to be considered hy the Senate 
Appropriations Committee on October 9, 1972, 
barely nine days before the die adjournment 
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of the Congress. 

Tlic conference report rns filed in the 
House on October 13, and passed both chambers 
on October 14. The President received it for 
action on October 21 after the adjournment of 
the Congress, thus providing a possibih'ty for a 
pocket veto if it weic not signed prior to mid- 
night November 1, 1972. The President added 
his signature on October 30. If he had not 
signed the measure, it would have been in the 
same category as tlie second Labor-HEW ap- 
propriations bill whose pocket veto was an- 
nounced on October 27, 1972. The second 
Labor-TIEW appropriations bill carried the 
funding for Title VI of the Higher Education 
Act, nnd the Teacher Corps activities. 

A third major area of controversy in the 
concluding days of the session involved the cx- 
penditui-e limitations of Title II of the Debt Coil- 
ing Bill. Had it been enacted in the form that it 
passed the House of Representatives, Title II 
would have conveyed to the Executive Branch 
power: 

• To sr" jstitute for dollar amounts appro- 
102 prialed by the Cong ress, the sums that the Ad- 

ministration deemed appropriate for each 
activity; and. 

To change formulas contained in existing 
huvs controlling the distribution of funds ap- 
propriated. 

This extraordinary grant of legislative au- 
thority to the Executive Branch was defeated in 
the Senate, but only after heated debate. 

Conclusions 

and -^Yom the Executive Branch pattern of dis- 
Kecomnicndalions inclination to fund health and education pro- 
grams at the levels proposed by the Congress, 
as revealed by four vetoes of appropriations 
measures as well as vetoes in the authorizing 
areas of vocational rehabilitation and veterans 
h.ealth, the following statements for policy 
guidance may be helpful. 



1. Despite the authorizing hingiiage con- 
tained in P.L, 92-318, setting forth the Congi'es- 
sional and Presidential findings of national pol- 
icy, the budgetary and appropriations actions to 
be taken could well negate the effect of the 
legislation. Short-range considerations, and pol- 
icy decisions for priorities in other areas, if the 
immediate past is any criterion, can be expected 
to intervene and upset expectations. 

Conclusion: Monitoring of budget requests 
and effects of legislation emanating from other 
committees affecting institutions of higher edu- 
cation should be given high priority in the alio 
cation of the resources of the Washington offices. 
Adequate staffing and access to internal com- 
munications is- vital if field response to problem 
and crisis situations is to be elicited with a 
minimum delay from as widespread a geographi- 
cal basis as possiLie. 

Conclusion: Liaison with Appropriations 
Committee members and staff is as imperative 
as liaison with the substantive committee mem- 
bers and staff. Field personnel from the areas 
represented on the two House and two Senate 
Committees should use everv opportunity to 
communicate at home and in Washington with 
their members of Congress. They need peri- 
odically to be given intensive briefings on parlia- 
mentary situations. 

Conchtsion: Liaison should be strengthened 
and maintained in the federal policy areas, prin- 
cipally at the Office of Management and Budget 
level 

2. Unitv within the educational conimimitv 
has to be fostered in order that reassurance mav 
be given to the legislative decision makers. Tes- 
timony and personal contacts should reflect the 
:ommon goals and the interdependent nature 
of the total educational enterprise. 

Conclusion: Without compromise of basic 
principles, accommodations among all affected 
educational groups need to be sought. 



Federal 

Liaison (Editors Note: This additional statement 

on federal support ivas written by Charles Lee 
attheAsseinbhf,) 

Assumptions: 

L Local tax resources are limited. The 
traditional "low cost" of public community col- 
lege education is attributable, in large part, to 
local tax bused subsidies, yet general tax resent- 
ment symbolized by rejection of local bond is- 
sues indicates increasing resistances to further 
major revenues from this source. 

2. Rodriguez ei al will affect materially tlie 
ollocation of available state resources vis-a-vis 
elementary and secondary educational systerr.s 
funding, leading to greater fund competition 
with the postsecondary field. 

3. The federal system has the capacity to 
generate and provide resources needed to sup- 
port whatever models of two-year institutional 
services and centers arc agreed upon as goals to 
be striven for. 

Conclusion: The federal share of the cost of 
postsecondary education of the citizen can be 
and ought to be increased, while in no way ne- 
glecting the cultivation of local, state, and 
private revenue sources. 

Implementation : 

Decisions in this area are made by at most 
535 individuals serving in the Congress. Each 
is receptive to input from the state or congres- 
sional district he or she serves, therefore: 

L Investment of time and money in gen- 
erating and communicating persuasive, factu- 
ally based, and locally oriented info/mation 
stressing services provided to voting citizens of 
the area served by the two-year institutions is 
warranted because it can be productive of re- 
turn. 

2. In developing the communications net- 
work local allies in the community served need 



to be recruited and motivated to cooperate. 

3. Coordination of comniunications chan- 
nels, bringing information to the field, following 
up on replies received from legislators, develop- 
ment of national presentations of general needs 
—all require a strong and adequately financed 
Washington legislative office which seeks always 
to find and gain support from other national 
groups sharing the common objective. 

4. Conimimication of needs and justifica- 
tion for costs thereof— this information should go 
to the Executive Branch at 0MB, department, 
office, and bureau levels. This will be helpful and 
ought to receive attention, but of even greater 
importance is communication to members of the 
authorizing and appropriations committees di- 
rectly from their states. 

5. In fulfilling in a timely and effective 
manner the information function at this local 
level, procedures for bringing conimimication 
resources of tlie campus into operation should 
be planned in advance. They should be the 
specific responsibility of campus mobilizers as- 
signed to alert students, faculty, and administra- 
tion regarding the specific situation and input 
needed to meet it. 
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"Coordination" in the abstract has little if 
any meaning and coordination in the concrete, 
unless enlightened by clearly defined goals and 
by recognition of the uniqueness and at least 
potei.tial contributions of the units to be co- 
ordinated, can be a very dangerous affair. Co- 
ordination for its own sake is little more than 
bureaucratic prestidigitation. Thus, to discuss 
the necessity for coordinating state and federal 
support for community colleges in any pertinent 
way requires a context or perspective in which 
both "coordination" and "necessity" make sense. 

Perhaps the first thing to note in developing 
such a perspective is what might be called the 
current malaise of higher education in general 
and postsecondary education in particular, a 
malaise that needs little elaboration for the par- 
ticipants in this Assembly. The relatively af- 
fluent day.s of the 60 s-with visions of indefinite 
expansion, almost inexl istible public funds, 
and a duly appreciative public imbued with awe 
not only of education but educators— are over. 
Rising costs, student unrest, academic rigidity, 
and growing public and Icgi.slalive skepticism 
have all pluyed their role. The "glorious sum- 
mer" of the 60s has given way to the "winter 
of our discontent" of the 1970s. The "new de- 
pression in higher education" is perhaps only 
one more visible and painful part of the picture. 

Our higher educational institutions, includ- 
ing community colleges, performed a herculean 
task in accommodating additional students in 
the 60s and in so doing created wider edu- 
cational opportunity than ever before existed in 
this country. By national policy we have become 
committed to "educational opportunity for all" 
even though at times we are not quite sure what 
that means. 

In performing the task of expansion, there 
is little question that much of it took place dur- 
ing the 60s in a context of more of the same, 
and the same did not necessarily meet the needs 
either of the additional students or society in 
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general. We were so busy expanding that we 
frequently forgot to explore the implications or 
needs created by the growing percentage of 
young people going to college, graduate and 
professional schools, and what this in fact meant 
for society as well as for young people. While 
there were notable exceptions, including manv 
community colleges, they tended to be the ex- 
ceptions rather than the rule. This was the pe- 
riod of the meritocracy. 

Tlie 

'Uuivergily Qne result was that institutions did tend to 
Lollege become more and more alike. -Good community 
colleges a.spircd to become poor four-year in.sli- 
tutions. Transfer programs occupied the .spot- 
light. Good four-year colleges aspired to be- 
come poor universities with graduate schools, 
and the model for undergraduate education, 
even for community colleges, tended to remain 
the "university college" of Jencks and Reisnian. 

Postsecondary education'today is in trouble 
and under attack from many quarters. At the 
very time that it is national policy to move 
toward making postsecondar)' educational op- 
portunity available to all individuals interested 
and capable of benefiting from it, some people 
in high places are saying too many people are 
going to college. We have become acutely aware 
of the needs of minorities and women, even if 
progress in doing something about it at times 
appears distressingly slow. The call for reform 
and innovation is coming from multiple sources 
-among the more moderate the Carnegie Cum- 
mission on Higher Education and among the 
more insistent the Newman Task Force with its 
quasi-official status in the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

To meet the challenge, "innovation ," 
whether fact or fiction, has become the watch- 
word, if not the cliche, of the day. Many of the 
real reforms are long overdue and highly de- 
sii: able. Butone.gets^thejinpression>at.times^of 




a scurrying for innovation without much con- 
cern with what education is supposed to be 
about. 
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With the malaise in niind, I would like to 
suggest that the second but fundamental factor 
in developing peispecti\*c, perhaps in fact the 
only viable counterbalance to the malaise, lies 
in the serious rediscovery of one of the essential 
aims of education, one that gave rise to the 
medieval uiiiversities but goes back at least as 
far as Plato, and tJiat is tliat basically education 
is preparation for vocation-vocation conceived 
of not simply as skill preparation but as prepara- 
tion for a career, what one does with his life, his 
"calling." In such a concept may well lie the 
key to restructuring, reforming, and revitalizing 
postsecondary education as a whole. In many 
respects the concept of the comprehensive com- 
nnuiity college with its multiple opportunities 
for career development into technical, skill, and 
scholarly fields, if taken seriously, comes as close 
to the embodiment of such a concept and ideal 
as any existing postsecondary structure, and in 
practice provides the leeway and imagination 
to carry it out. 

If one recognizes vocation as the central 
aim of education thfs suggests that one is equ:;lly 
involved in vocational or occupational education 
whether he chooses the life of the dental tech- 
nician, the classical scholar, the auto mechanic, 
the medical doctor, the electronics engineer, or 
the philo.sopher. This does not invalidate odier 
aims of education but gives them focus. At least 
it does away not with merit but with the kinds 
of false meritocracy and pseudo-elitism that sep- 
arate white collar workers from blue collar work- 
ers, the scholar or research worker from the busi- 
nessman, the professional from the technician, 
^ and recognizes that what all of us are or should 
^e.engag6d>1n is finding the most effective way 
_^tOzutilizc::and:.dc.wlomonr;;abi1itir<;«;for«.onr^i^^ 
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lual advantage in a changing sociely. 

Once llic concept of vocation or calling be- 
comes central nnicli of the ixjcent and current 
discussion about identity, relevance, doing one's 
own thing (in contrast to involvement in so- 
ciety), and the kind of self-pity and sick intro- 
spection that characteri-/es so many people, iiuc 
just the young, in our society today reveals iK* 
own emptiness and irrelevance. There is no 
such thing a.s vclcvance in gen'^»nL Relevance 
must be to something. Identity ii> not something 
that can be found by looking for it. Identity, I 
would suggest, can only be discovered by en- 
gaging in something one can do well, by being 
involved in the kind of work, the kind of occu- 
pation which is commensuvate with developed 
abilities and interests and the satisfaction that 
comes with veali/ing you arc making a contvibu- 
tion to society. Plato recogni/ed this a Jong 
time ago. It is time educators rediscovevcd it. 



Utilizing the concept of vocation as the key 
to education creates a very diflerent context foV 
coordination. The neeessit\^ for coordination 
does not rest simply on the call for effieiency in 
the dispersal of funds (public or private) as'im- 
portant as this may be, ncr on the need for ac- 
countabilit)^ nor on the desire for a fixed hier- 
archy or peeking-order of institutions and levels 
of decision making. Rather, it rests op the ex- 
plicit and clear recognition of a series of plural- 
isms and the need for community within and 
among them. Fust is the the pluralism of voca- 
tions, their legitimacy, and the societal man- 
power needs for them ranging from cosmetol- 
ogists and auto mechanics to sanitary engineers, 
research scientists, and Shakespearean scholars! 
Second is the plurality and diversity of individ- 
uals in tcnns of interests, abilities, and back- 
grounds and the need, if equality of opportunity 
is to be more than a shibboleth, of opening the 
dlPi?XSitOj;thcj:kind:oEvoontinnnl;< nwscw^wWxWf.ni^-. ^ 



niensuratc with such interests, abilities, and 
backgrounds. 

Third is the phiraHty of kinds of institutions, 
agencies, and programs, the reaLdiversity neces- 
sary to meet the human, socJtuih and occupa- 
tional needs. The time would seem clearly past 
when any one institution can be all things to all 
people; Further, this phnality can i longer 
l)c confined to what have been traciitionally 
called higher educational institutions but in- 
cKides business, industry, communities, poh'tical 
structures, and social agencies. 

Finally, lest it be assumed that in talking 
about vocation we are talking only about skill 
preparation, one needs to recognize the plurah'ty 
of fields of knowledge and their relevance for 
the range of careers, conceived of not just as 
jobs but as life styles or plans. The aim is to 
open doors, not to close them, and so conceived 
in the context of vocation the arts and sciences 
may i)e as integral to the life of the dental tech- 
nician as some knowledge of mechanics may be 
to the budding philosopher. 

Givein those phnahties, the national goal of 
"educational opportunity for all," and a renewed 
focus on vocajtion as central to our educational 
mission, then the need for development of an 
effective postsecondary cooperative educp-tiona] 
community on local, institutional, state, and na- 
tional levels i)ccomes imperative. It is in this 
context that one can talk about the necessity of 
effective planning and coordination at all levels 
as essential to institutional heaUli and functional 
autonomy and to meeting the educational, cul- 
tural, and manpovvcr needs of the citizens of the 
states and the nation. 

Within this picture, conimuniLy colleges, 
both in concept and to a greater or lesser extent 
historically, had and do have a crucial and cata- 
lytic role to play. Their rapid growth, particu- 
larly over the last decade, has been noted in a 
number of these papers. Their popularity in 
most cases has bc^n limited only by their avail- 
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alDility. They come as close to being the peoples' 
colleges as any extant form of postsecondary 
institutions. They have managed in most cases 
to maintain close ties with their communities. 
As already noted, at least in concept, the com- 
prehensive community college with its multiple 
opportunities for career development, its close 
ties with the community, its potential for making 
the whole community its campus rather than a 
set of isolated buildings, comes very close to 
embodiment of the ideal of education as career 
preparation in the broad sense. In relation to 
the spectrum of postsecondary education it can 
and should serve more as a model, as a focus 
and frontier for experimentation, rather than 
as a follower. 

Some 

ilfalls j3^,( if community colleges are to perform 

the catalytic and leadership function for which 
they liave the potential it is essential that they 
recognize themselves as an integral part of the 
total postsecondary educational community, 
both in function and in.planning, and that they 
avoid what might be described as some of the 
more tempting pitfalls. One of these pitfalls can 
be described as misplaced parochialism or the 
tendency to identify too fully with the local 
community and community ambitions whether 
or not such ambitions are consistent with tuc 
comprehensive community college ideal. It is 
such misplaced parochialism that leads on the 
one hand to programmatic proliferation beyond 
need or capacity or, on the other hand, to aspira- 
tions to baccalaureate or beyond status. Such 
parochialism is a most effective block to coopera- 
tion, common planning, and concern with the 
real needs of students. 

A second pitfall is what might be called 
the spill-over of the "university college" syn- 
drome. This takes the form of considering the 
primary function of the community college to 
be transfer of students to "prestige" colleges and 



universities. Its results are first- and second- 
class students,- first- and second-class faculty, 
first- and second-class programs, and community 
colleges as pale copies of tlie first two years of 
four-year institutions. The results are inevitably 
dissension, dissatisfaction, and loss of perspec- 
tive in relation to the variety of vocations. 

The third pitfall might be described as 
over-defensiveness. That there was a period in . 
which community colleges were a minority, 
striving for acceptance, and struggling with 
"turf problems is clear. While all the problems 
related to acceptance have not disappeared, I 
would suggest that in general the picture has 
radically changed. Community colleges not 
only are here to stay but have wide popular, 
political, and academic support, perhaps more 
so than any other sector of postsecondary edu- 
cation. Further, they have a great deal to offer 
the rest of the postsecondary education com- 
munity. This, in other words, is not a time for 
defensiveness, for fear that somehow the com- 
munity colleges are going to be shut out, but for 
a positive contribution and leadership in explor- 
ing new modes of cooperation in meeting the 
total postsecondary educational needs of the 
country. If the community colleges are shut out 
it will be because they have lost sight of their 
ideal as gateways to many types of occupational 
and career opportunities and not because they 
did not defend their own turf. 
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To make such positive contributions and 
to carry out such leadership it becomes particu- 
larly important for community colleges and 
community college systems to cooperate in, and 
if necessary to take the initiative in, further 
communication with a series of other institutions 
and agencies. One such area is with elementary- 
secondary education. The line between the 
twelfth grade and postsecondary education 13 a 
•tenuous one. It has become even more so than 
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in the past in light of the growing recognition 
of the continuity of effective education for 
careers, from the elementary school level through 
graduate and adult education. The number of 
adults and young adults who need additional 
background work in ])ostsecondary education 
further blurs the line as does tlie growing con- 
cern, as reflected in the Carnegie Commission 
Report, Less Time, More Options, for reducing 
the time for completion of the baccalaureate and 
relying more heavily on secondary school prep- 
aration. In view of the role of community col- 
leges in expanding educational opportunity, 
utilizing the community as campus, including 
the resources of secondary schools, it would 
seem particularly critical that communication, 
including common action and planning with sec- 
ondary schools and school systems, »be as close 
and effective as possible. In the area of guidance 
alone the need for effective articulation with 
secondary schools is of critical importance. 

» Bui: communication is equally necessary 
between community colleges and the industrial- 
business community on the one hand and health 
and pul^lic service agencies on the other. Not 
just placement of graduates but effective in- 
service education (again the community as 
campus) requires the close cooperation, com- 
mon understanding, and common planning with 
the businesses and agencies of the community 
to avoid needless duplication, and far more im- 
portant, to translate educational opportunity ef- 
fectively into occupational and life opportunity. 

Closely related and frequently a problem 
is the need for articulation with vocational- 
technical institutes and area vocational schools. 
Far too frequently community colleges and 
vocational-technical institutes have f, ced each 
other from opposite trenches as prime competi- 
tors for funds and students. The result- has been 
needless duplication, competition, and wajte 
of public and private resources. It is time to call 
a cease fire and work and plan cooperatively to- 
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getlier to conserve the resources wliicli provide 
the range of educatibnal career opportunities 
called for in the concept of the comprehensive 
community college. Here the public interest in 
coordinating postsecondary educational oppor- 
tunity makes traditional orthodoxies out of date. 

Finally, while progress is being made there 
is a need for improved articulation with bac- 
calaureate institutions, their branch campuses 
with graduate scIjooIs, and with adult and con- 
tinuing education agencies. Such articulation 
today cannot consist of baccalaureate institu- 
tions dictating what work or credits they will 
or will not accept. Such a posture is based on 
the old-time defined, quantitative accumulation 
of "credit.s" conception of education which die- 
touted that 120 hours of credit defined an "edu- 
cated" human being. The kind of articulation 
tj.at is called for is not dictated by anyone but 
h' common planning and mutual complementa- 
tion based upon an achievement conception of 
education clearly related to well-defined educa- 
tional goals including the recognition that the 
various form.s of postsecondary education con- 
tribute (or should) to tlie careers of human 
beings and no career should be considered a 
dead end. 



All of this is not background but integral to 
the thesis of this paper, that is, the necessity of 
coordinating state and federal support not only 
for community colleges l)ut for post secondary 
education as a whole of which community col- 
leges are an integral part. 

As long as postsecondary education affected 
a relatively small portion of the population, co- 
ordination, while desiral)le, was not a major 
state or national concern. Today public concern 
with equality and quahty of education, with 
diversity of education to meet the variety of 
career needs of individuals and manpower needs 
of society, and with providing such opportunity 
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within the framework of available funding and 
competing priorities, has made coordination 
within the states essential if the postsecondary 
educational systems of the states, public, private, 
and proprietary, are to meet the needs of society. 
If one looks at the picture briefly from the 
standpoint of^the states, the first factor that has 
to be recognized is again plurality. There are 
fifty difi^erenl/ states and while the problems and 
structures among the states are analogous they 
are not identical. They have related but dif- 
ferent histories. They diff^er in level of family 
income, in economic structures, in urban and 
rural mix, in diversity of ethnic heritages, and 
in systems of postsecondary educational deliv- 
ery. No one solution or structure will fit all fifty 
states and to assume that it will is likely to be 
counterproductive to common institutional, 
stale, and national interests. 

The second factor is that both historically 
and constitutionally the states do have the 
primary responsibility for education including 
postsecondary education. Further, at the pres- 
ent time, most of tlie states have a series of 
common problems. Among the most serious of 
these are the increasing costs and conflicting 
priorities of the many functions of state govern- 
ment. These include not just education but wel- 
fare, highways, health delivery systems, public 
safety, and so on. As indicated earlier, post- 
secondary education no longer axiomatically has 
first priority. With rising costs, tax bases have 
not increased proportionately. Within education 
itself the problems of increasing costs (at a 
faster rate in relation to productivity than some 
other areas) and conflicting priorities is repli- 
cated. If the Rodriguez case is decided by the 
Supreme Court in favor of tlie plaintiffs and 
states are forced constitutionally in the direction 
of full state funding of elementary-secondary 
education, the competition for state dollars in 
education will be that much greater. Add to 
these the increasing demands for state student 



aid funds, for aid to private postsecondary insti- 
tutions, and tlie growing public demand for 
increasing accountability in expenditure of 
public funds by postsecondary educational in- 
stitutions, and the picture becomes just that 
much more complex. 

What does seem clear is that statewide 
planning and coordination for education in gen- 
eral and postsecondary education in particular 
is crucial if postsecondary educational priorities 
are to be kept sufficiently high lo meet the 
needs. Further, such planning will have to rest 
not on the general premise that education is a 
good thing, but on evidence that the post- 
secondary educational systems are in fact meet- 
ing the diverse career and manpower needs of 
the communities, states, and nation. Only 
through such planning and coordination, a plan- 
ning and coordination which involves the pub- 
lic, the institutions, iho agencies, and the con- 
sumers in the process, will it be possible to attain 
and maintain the cHvcrsity in education and 
career opportunities commensurate with student 
and soczoty needs. In fact, on such coordination 
and planning rests the possibility of reducing 
duplication and overlap, increasing efficiency 
and effectiveness, /assuring accountability and 
continuity in the educational process, and of 
particular importance to institutions, insuring 
and reinforcing appropriate levels of decision 
making to strengtlien the roles and leeway or 
functional autonomy of institutions in fulfilling 
their purposes or reasons for being. 
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Within the context of statewide planning 
and coordination for the diversity of career edu- 
cational opportunity for its citizens, the com- 
munity colleges have a critical role to play in 
the complementation of systems. In many re- 
spects they are strategically at tlie center and 
crossroads of the educational system. It is at 
the community college level that alternate 
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career decisions become most crucial, and how 
effectively the community colleges deal with 
these in terms of guidance, program, community 
involvement, and further educational develop- 
ment will lia\^e major impact not only on the 
students but on all other component post- 
secondary educational systems and institutions. 
This is wliy the problems of articulation of com- 
munity colleges witli secondary education, busi- 
nesses and agencies, vocational-technical insti- 
tutes, baccalaureate, professional, and graduate 
institutions mentioned earlier are so critically 
important, not just for the community colleges, 
but for the other systems, institutions, and agen- 
cies as well. 

If the community colleges or community 
college systems accept tiie responsibility for co- 
operative involvement in effectix^e statewide 
planning, even where necessary taking the 
initiative hi exploring new modes of articulation, 
the result can be a miicii more rapid develop- 
ment of a rational system that does in fact pro- 
vide appropriate postsecondary career educa- 
tional opportunit)^ for all interested and capable 
citizens. Community colleges that do this will 
help assure reasonable state funding to achieve 
the goal. If on the other hand they are reluctant 
partners, more concerned about their own pre- 
rogatives than the total postsecondary educa- 
tional needs of the state,-the end result will be 
disastrous for all. 



To turn to the federal level, perhaps the 
best way to describe the. situation is in terms 
of the growing federal presence. In the decade 
of the 60s (actually beginning with the Na- 
tional Defense Education Ac^ of 1958) more 
postsecondary and higher education legislation 
was enacted than in the entire previous history 
of the country. While the main focus of most 
of the legislation of Uie .60 s tended to be on 
baccalaureate, professional, and graduate edu- 



cation, the coniniiinity colleges were not wholly 
; overlooked. They received possible or actual 
: support under a series of acts including the 
I Manpower Development and Training Act of 
i 1963, the Higher Education Facihties Act of 
; 1963, the Vocational Education Act of 1963, tlie 
1 National Defense Education Amendments of 
! 1964, the Higher Education Act of 1965, the 
Vocational Amendments of 1968, the Education 
! Professions Development Act of 1968, and a 
I series of health education acts including the 
Nurse Training Act of 1964 and the Allied 
Health Professions Act of 1966. And yet all 
of these tend to fall into' the background in 
I relation to the potential impact, if funded, of 
j the Educational Amendments of 1972. The cur- 
rent amendments constitute a whole new ball 
j game and underhne as never before the neces- 
I sity for a real institutional-state-federal partner- 
I ship if the intents of the act are in fact to lead 
i to a revitalized postsecondary educational sys- 
j tern in the country. 

j The most striking characteristics of the act 

I as expressions of national policy would seem to 
j be the following. First, the emphasis of the act 
throughout is on the range of postsecondary 
education public, private, and proprietary, not 
on higher education conceived of in traditional 
forms. Second, the act moves far (if funded) 
in the direction, through its complex student 
assistance programs, of providing postsecondary 
educational opportunity for all interested and 
I capable citizens regardless of economic status. 
Third, throughout the act the emphasis is upon 
career preparation at various educational levels 
and in various types of institutions. Fourth, the 
act for the first time clearly recognizes the re- 
sponsibility and role of the states in statewide 
planning for postsecondary education and with- 
in this context statewide planning for community 
colleges and for postsecondary occupational 
education. It also recognizes the role and re- 
sponsibility of the states in student assistance. 



Fifth, the act niakes a first approximation for 
general support of postsecondary educational 
institutions but underlines clearly the need for 
careful study of the general financial plight of 
postsecondary educational institutions as well. 
Sixth, the act places the federal government in 
the very interesting role of agent to encourage 
and instigate postsecondary educational reform. 
Seventh, the act not only recognises the crucial 
role of community colleges and provides for 
statewide planning for community college sys- 
tems but also potentially provides funds for 
community college development and expansion. 
From any perspective, this is indeed a landmark 
piece of legislation. 

Complex 

Legislation ji^^ complex. It offers a unique op- 
portunity for cooperation and coordination of 
state, federal, institutional, and community ef- 
forts. But it also has pitfails and possible areas 
of conflict and confusion. It would be possible, 
for example, to so interpret the federal rein- 
forcement of statewide planning efforts through 
-j20 ^'^^ ^^^^^ commissions (Section 1202) either by 

federal guidelines or by precipitous state actions 
in such a way as to mandate an additional level 
of planning and coordination in each state, with- 
out regard to existing .structures, the diversity 
of the states, and major planning efforts cur- 
rently underway. In fact, this is more likely to 
happen if the various components of the sec- 
ondary educational community use the commis- 
sion issue as an occasion to further vested 
interests in internecine warfare rather than as 
an opportunity for positive cooperative rein- 
forcement. 

Further, as vital and important as Title X 
is (covering community colleges and post- 
secondary occupational education) parts of it 
are not clear. It does contain two parts; A deal- 
ing with community colleges, and B dealing 
with occupational education. The act does not 



spell out any clear relation between tho advisor^' 
committees on commun/ty colleges and the Sec- 
tion 1055 agencies to administer the post- ' 
secondary occupational education programs. 
The definitions of comnuinity colleges and of ^ 
postsecondary occupational educatior. are ex- 
j tremely broad and overlapping. These, again, 
could be used as a basis for increased tension 
and conflict or as a basis for flexible cooperative 
planning and action. 
, The basic intents of the act seem clear. The 

details, wlu'le not alvi'ays consistent, do oflFer an 
unprecedented oppovtunity for cooperative and 
coordinated action within the postsecondary 
educational conununity, with states, and with 
the federal government. The dangers lie in in- 
flexibility in mtcrp rotation, in polarization and 
^ conflict within tho postsecondary educational 
\ community, and in precipitous action on the 
' part.s of states or institutions and agencies with- 
out a clear understanding of the consequences. 
; The potential Is clearly present for an effective 
\ community-institutional-state-federal partner- 
I ship. If this is subverted, the results are likely 

first to be chaos and then .stringent federal reg- ip- 
ulations. ^ 

Conditions 

Given this perspective, how can efi^ective for 
coordination of state and federal efforts be Effective 
achieved and what should be the role of com- Coordination 
munity colleges in helping to achieve it? There 
are certain general conditions of effective co- 
ordination. Perhaps the first of these is a 
recognition of the essential need for flexibility on 
the part of state and federal agencies-a flexibil- 
ity based upon and recognizing the pluralisms 
to which we have called attention. A second 
condilion growing out of the first lies in en- 
couraging and capitalizing on the diversity 
of the postsecondary educational com-munity 
through stressing complementation of efforts 
rather than antagonisms. The third, resting on 



th^ second, concerns instilotions and systems 
aiKl involves overcoming sector and institutionol 
warfare in the light of our connnoii concern with 
meeting the jvostsecondary edncational needs of 
the country. Fourth, this requires development 
of the intent lo cooperate. Such intent to co- 
operate brings u- hack to tlic l)asic perspective 
and our conniion concentration and concen- 
with the vocations of stp.dents and the needs 
of society. 

The coni?riunity colleges of the country can 
play a key vole in insuring the necessary cooper- 
ation and coordination a** local, state, and fed- 
eral levels not only in relation to funding, as 
crucial as funding is, but also in the development 
of a revitalized postsccondavy educational com- 
munity to serve the needs of the decades ahead. 

1. Th.e community colleges should accept 
the leadersln'p in reaffirming that the basic aim 
of education in general and postsecondary edu- 
cation in particular for students is vocation in 
the broad sense of involvement in and prepara- 
tion for life work, life style, and life plan. 

2. The community ccileges should continue 
and increase opportunities to explore coopera- 
tively more effective articulation with secondary 
education, vocati. .lal-technical education, the 
business and industrial communities, appro- 
priate health and social agencies, and bacca- 
laureate, professional and graduate institutions. 

3. The community colleges should take the 
initiative in the development of more effective 
liainon through common planning and program 
development with otlier postsecondary educa- 
tional institutions, segments, and agencies. 

4. The community colleges should clearlv 
recognize'and support the principle that effec- 
tive planning for community colleges has as its 
correlate and precondition effective statewide 
planning for the range of postsecondary educa- 
tion. 
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5. The coniimmity colleges on both state 
and federal levels should urge niaximiini flexi- 
bility in interpretation of legislation to take into 
account the varying structures and deliverv sys- 
tems within the states and communities so that 
these may be used to maximum advantage in 
meeting the postsecondaiy educational needs 
of the country without additional levels of im- 
position and control. 

6. The community colleges should work 
positively and cooperatively with appropriate 
state and federal agencies in the mutual devel- 
opment of diverse yet complementary systems 
of postsecondary education to meet the multi- 
tudes of needs of students and society in the 
various states and the nation. 
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We are the legatees of a tradition which 
had its inception in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. As with all ne-w ideas, the con- 
cept of the community and junior college has 
ebbed and flowed with changing historical forces 
since it was first enunciated by a few pioneering 
university presidents. 

The development of private junior colleges 
paralleled that of private colleges and universi- 
ties-slow l)ut healthy growth over many dec- 
ades. Comprehensive public community colleges 
developed more slowly for they suffered from 
schizophrenia resulting from their development 
within the context of secondary education. For 
many years they lived within the public school 
system, but most of their functions were those 
generally ascribed to higher education. Tlieir 
development as full-fledged partners in the en- 
terprise of higher education had to await eman- 
cipation through the action of state legislatures. 



The maturation of the public community 
college can be roi»ghly divided into five periods. 
Tlie first was its infancy (1907-1950) during 
which it had, at best, a tangential relationship 
with both secondary and higher education. Un- 
recognized, under-financed, and generally looked 
upon as a stepchild with a toe liold in both 
camps, it managed to survive, and while so do- 
ing made possible the education of many thou- 
sands of students. 

The period from 1950 to 1960 miglit be 
characterized as the era of imitation: imitation 
of the university model. The stmggle during 
these years was to establish credibilitv of edu- 
cational quality in the eyes of the academic 
community. Courses and curricula were mod- 
eled after the lower divisions of universities, and 
institutional articulation consisted largely of 
replicating university course descriptions, cat- 
alogue requirements, and the academic creden- 
tials of faculty. Although there were a few 
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notable exceptions, most community colleges 
were rather pallid images of four-year insti- 
tutions. 

This situation was already being under- 
mined during the late 1950's, for the changing 
social and economic needs of the nation pro- 
vided a platform for the advocates of the com- 
munity college idea. The gradual but inexorable 
application of the egalitarian ideal to higher 
education combined with strong individual lead- 
ership in key communities, -on the state level, 
and on the national scene, eroded the resistance 
of conservatives and made possible the emanci- 
pation of community colleges from the second- 
ary school*^ 

ine period of emancipation (1955-1965) 
was historically the most important event which 
has taken place in American higher education 
since the Morrill Land Grant Act of 1862. State 
legislatures responded to the need for access to 
higher education for the majority of our citizens. 
In some states they provided forceful leadership 
in the enactment of legislation on behalf of com- 
munity colleges. During this period existing 
institutions were provided a legal basis for in- 
dependence and recognition as institutions of 
higher education. Simultaneously, in those states 
lacking community colleges, ne>y legislation was 
passed uthorizing their establishment, and in 
many instances setting up comprehensive state- 
wide systems. 

The decade of the 70's will, hopefully, be 
characterized as the beginning years of maturity, 
the hallmarks of which are: vigorous attention 
and support by the legislative and executive 
branches of state government and the passage of 
the 1972 Amendments to the federal 1965 
Higher Education Act (P.L. 92-318); intellec- 
tual ferment and college community interaction 
on most campuses; and rapidly increasing ac- 
ceptance of the comprehensive community col- 
lege as a viable educational and social instru- 
ment by both 'tho general public and the 
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academic community. These developments have 
brought to the surface many complex problems, 
but more important, Iiave provided the oppor- 
tunity for community colleges to clearly demon- 
strate their educational and social value. 

Social 

The hallmark of the last third of the twen- Milieu 
tieth century will be change: rapid and partially 
unpredictable. Change will be stimulated by a 
recognition that we must have a controlled tech- 
nology, a shift toward more flexible personal 
attitudes and social mores, and generally greater 
institutional flexibility. Community colleges will 
be instruments of social change, however not 
directly as organizations but indirectly through 
the individuals whom they have educated. 
Thoughtful recognition by professionals who 
staff and guide these colleges of the need for 
institutional stability concurrent with inexorable 
and pervasive change, will be essential if com- 
munity colleges are to survive in any recogniz- 
able form. The necessity for reasoned decisions 
which are responsive to individual and social 
needs will, for the most part,- be far more com- 
plex than those arising in the past, 

A national agenda for community colleges 
must be a blend of the ideal and the obtainable. 
It should clearly recognize that community col- 
leges constitute only a segment of higher edu- 
cation and that available resources limit the 
goals which can be pursued and achieved. 

Community colleges must work for im- 
provement in seven important areas. 

Educational 

Having passed through its adolescence, a Missions 
community college must develop rigorous op- 
erational definitions of its educational missions. 
In the past, as community colleges were grop- 
ing for their place, both extravagant expecta- 
tions and exaggerated promises of performance 
were manifest. In part, this was a reflection of 



the exuberant growth of all of higher education 
during the 1950 s and 1960 s. Magnificent thougli 
the achievements were, the notion got abroad 
that higher education could be all things to all 
people, and could in one way or another solve 
virtually all social problems. The function of 
higher education, whether it be in community 
colleges or in universities, is to educate. The 
community college is not equipped nor should 
it attempt to provide social welfare services 
which are the proper responsilDility of public 
and private community agencies. 

Mission definition requires an acceptable 
definition of education, having very broad and 
discernible parameters.- Education cannot he 
defined in terms of a time span or academic 
credits, but must be recognized as a behhvioi 
change agent. 

Recommendation: Community colleges 
should define their educational missions in terms 
of outcomes demonstrated by human behavior 
rather than educational processes. 

Recommendation: Educational missions 
should be l)ased upon a taxonomy of behavioral 
objectives which in turn have an explicit rela- 
tionship with the cognitive, affective, and psy- 
chophysical needs of students as well as tlie 
economic and social needs of society. 

Recommendation: Educational missions 
should be formulated with due consideration to 
constraints on available resources, both person- 
nel and financial. 

College 

Governance tj^^ unsettled 60 s unearthed, in a dramatic 
fashion, the inability of colleges to respond to 
sharp and rapid changes induced by changing 
social and political demands. Although the 
impact of such forces upon most community col- 
leges was relatively mild, the issues which sur- 
faced will have a profound effect upon or- 
ganizational structure and functioning in the 
immediate future. 
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Essentially, questions of governance can be 
divided into two broad areas: external and in- 
ternal. It is clear we are in a transitional stage 
in wbicli external influences are becoming 
stronger and more pervasive. This trend is in- 
dicated by the development of increasing state 
coordination and control and recently passed 
federal legislation. The issue at stake is the 
extent to which the power v/ili be in the hands 
of external groups and what aspects of the 
college as an organization will be controlled 
from the outside. 

Internally, there seem to be two concurrent 
developments which are discernibly different 
but also show a strong interaction. They are 
the codification of managerial decision making, 
and the decentralization of academic decision 
making. Organizational management is distinct 
from academic affairs on the institutional level. 
It is continually and sharply being circumscribed 
by court decisions, federal and state legislation, 
and the rapid development of state coordination 
and control. In addition, the unionization of 
professionals has tended to constrict decisions 
to the confines of rather rigid contractual con- 
ditions. These trends have stimulated strong 
interest in activities related to managerial ef- 
ficiency and demonstrable educational effec- 
tiveness. 

The transformation of academic decision 
making from highly centralized configurations 
to distribution among a number of clienteles is 
a manifestation of the broader social trend -to- 
ward wider participation in the development 
and operation of public institutions. 

Eaton has pointed out that four principal 
groups have a stake in the definition and imple- 
mentation of educational services. They are: 
(1) those whose special interests and lives are 
most affected by campus activities [students, 
faculty, and administrators]; (2) those who are 
most competent to do the work [ faculty, admin- 
istrators]; (3) those whose cooperation is cs- 
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.scntial for efFectivcncss [trustees, state and fed- 
eral bureaus, state and federal legislative and 
executive branches!; and (4) those whose spon- 
sorship and resources created and sustain the 
institution (state and federal legislative and 
executive I^ranches, local taxpayers and donors]. 
These groups perform essential functions, pro- 
viding reality checks which encourage relevant 
decision making and a social sensing system 
which could provide up-to-date information on 
changes of social and economic needs. 

Recommendation: The basic question of 
the distribution of power and- the control of 
community colleges should be subjected to 
vigorous study I^y representative students, fac- 
ulty, administrators, and community leaders 
with a view to developing complementary roles 
and organizational structures designed to pro- 
vide maximum educational services. 

Recommendation: Community college lead- 
ers, selected laymen, and government officials 
should carefully examine college-government 
relationships with the objective of strengthening 

\ both public and private colleges, and finding a 

130 better balance of power between public agen- 

'I cies and community colleges. 

j 

j Professional 

j Personnel j,^ midst of almost endless dialogue 

I and criticism of the outcomes of higher educa- 

i tion as well as its processes, community college 

I faculties have done a prodigious educational 

I service for the United St^.tes. Weaknesses of 

j educational curricula and instructional tech- 

I niques, as well as slow reactions and omissions 

j related to changing student and social needs 

! are acknowledged. On balance, however, com- 

i niunity and junior colleges have demonstrated 

I far greater sensitivity to the need for change 

I than most of the rest of the community of 

^ American higher education. 

^ The time is overdue for a reassessment of 

the education and re-education of professionals 
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in whose hands the future of community colleges 
rests. Thus we ha\^e two problems. First, the 
education of those aspiring lo be a part of the 
community college enterprise, and .second, the 
retraining and upgrading of administrators, 
counselors, and teachers already involved. 

The W. K. Kellogg Foundation provided 
the resources for the training of able college 
administrators. Programs funded by the foun- 
dation in a selected number of universities not 
only prepared personnel for positions of institu- 
tional leadership, but also drew the attention of 
graduate schools to the need for graduate pro- 
grains which would prepare increasing numbers 
of professionals who could staff and lead com- 
munity and junior colleges. Rapid growth in 
the numbers of community colleges, and 
increases in student enrollments, coupled with 
the decline in the need for secondary and ele- 
mentary school teachers, stimulated university 
interest in the specific needs of comprehensive 
two-year colleges. Many graduate institutioris 
arc also recognizing that the impact of the new 
student and his needs has far-reaching implica- 
tions for the restructuring of preparation pro- 
grams for community college professionals. 

Recommendation: Universities and com- 
munity and junior colleges should work together 
to develop more and better pre-service and in- 
service educational programs for professionals. 

Recommendation: The professional roles of 
community college personnel should be rede- 
fined to insure competence in academic decision 
making, cfFeetive participation in college gov- 
ernance, and greater flexibility and competence 
in both instruction and student counseling. 

Access lo 

The end goal of social policy should be Poslsecondary 
open access by all citizens to meaningful ex- Ediicalion 
poriences in postsecondary education. Such a 
policy would mean that any individual who 
could benefit from formal as well as informal 
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educational experiences should not be denied 
the opportunity. The physical availability of 
postsecondary educational programs, whether 
offered in universities, colleges, community col- 
leges, or proprietary schools is an obvious neces- 
sity. Access, too, requires a system of open 
admissions coupled with strong student services 
programs. The lack of such student services 
makes a policy of open admissions a mockery. 

In addition to these two elements affecting 
the availability of postsecondary education to 
all, at least 3 other constraints must l)e consid- 
ered. First, the economically disadvantaged 
must find adequate financial support. Second, 
environmental variables, particularly within the 
family, may discourage additional education 
because of induced psychological problems 
which limit the individuals ability to make ra- 
tional decisions. Third, the lack of motivation 
resulting from social and intellectual depriva- 
tion, as well as simple personal immaturity, can 
be a primary barrier to further education. 

Some states have achieved their objective 
of making community colleges physically ac- 
cessible to virtually the entire population, while 
most others are implementing plans aimed at 
reaching this goal. Although far from adequate, 
financial aids are being provided to more and 
more students through state and federal pro- 
grains, and hopefully this barrier of inadequate 
financial assistance will disappear in the not 
too distant future. 

Community colleges can and should deal 
with students having mild psychological dis- 
turbances and those who lack motivation. An 
open admissions policy which is not coupled 
with intervention into the aifective domain of 
such students will merely re-enforce the failure 
syndrome. If we are to serve the new student 
we must be prepared to provide the necessary 
student services and varied learning modes 
coupled with a realistic reward system. The new 
student, above all, needs assistance in develop- 
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ing higher pevsonal aspirations, social and in- 
tellectual coping mechanisms, and patterns of 
behavior which will assure adequate adjustment 
to the social milieu. In sum, the community 
college must help all its students learn to define 
and set personal goals, and develop patterns of 
behavior which will insure goal achievement. 
Without such institutional adaptations to stu- 
dents the success of remedial education remains 
bleak. 

It is apparent from the preceding discus- 
sions tlrat community colleges aspire to provide 
services to virtually the entire population, the 
only exception being those individuals whose 
inherent intellectual limitations will limit their 
ability to profit from education beyond the high 
school. In dealing with this large population, 
-community colleges and those in government 
must find ways to provide adequate financial 
support for the economically disadvantaged. 
Another group which has special problems of 
access are individuals whose life experiences 
have created psycliological disturbances which 
limit their ability to make rational decisions. 
These individuals require psychological support 
and in many instances remediation, for their 
ability to cope with long-range as well as im- 
mediate problems may be limited. Last, true 
access to higher education may not be a reality 
for the psychologically disadvantaged who lack 
motivation and adequate coping responses. Psy- 
chological and motivational problems constitute 
the most complex constraints upon the individ- 
ual's access to conmiunity and junior colleges. 

Recommendation: A national plan for the 
location of public and private community col- 
leges so that they are physically accessible to 
virtually the entire .population is an imperative 
need. 

Recommendation: Financial assistance 
should be available to all individuals requiring 
it. Sueh assistance should be coupled with re- 
quired work experience. 
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Recommcndaiion: Universities and eom- 
inunity eolieges should eooperate in developing 
more cffeetivo models of student serviees wliieli 
have a more realistie relationship to the new 
student as well as the traditional student. 

Recommendaiion: Universities and eoni- 
niunity eolieges should eooperate in developing 
effeetive eurrieular artieulatipn wliieli sul)- 
ovdinates the meehanics of transfer to the edu- 
eational objectives of the individual student. 



Educational 
Services 




The foeus of the eomnnmity eollege is the 
student. Th.e structure is the currieuluni, and 
the process is connseh'ng and instruction. All 
educational processes, whether formal or in- 
formal, arc aimed at the growth of an individual 
as a human being and certification a.s to his 
competence in his chosen field of study. 

The curriculum of a community college 
should include every area of human concern 
having an cpistcmological base. This does not 
mean that every individual college will attempt 
to do all things fov all people. Selectivity must 
l)e fornuilated with due regard to changing so- 
cial needs, changing educational requirements 
as reflected in advance degree programs and 
occupations, and local conditions. The develop- 
ment of new curricula, the demise of others, and 
the modification of most must be an assumed 
reality for the coming decade. Some elements 
will remain stable, primarily the tool subjects 
of languages and mathematics which undergird 
all other fields. The basic principle underlying 
eurrieular change is that all knowledge acquired 
by the student is utilitarian, whether he eventu- 
ally engages in the most rigorous intellectual 
pursuit or finds himself in an occupation requir- 
ing relatively simple skills. 

The key to future instructional change will 
rest upon group interaction and media technol- 
ogy. The technical apparatus is in existence, 
but there continues to be a dearth of software. 



The development of eontent and material into 
paekagcd modules is the simpler of the two 
problems. Far more diffieult will be the proeess 
of educating professionals wlio ean understand 
and deal witli the afFeelive sphere with the same 
degree of eompetenee which they now demon- 
strate in the cognitive area. 

Student services must be dccentrali'/ed and 
made available where students are, on the 
streets as well as on the campus. Our current 
knowledge of the learning processes indicates 
quite clearly that wc must develop an inter- 
twining of counseling and instructional processes 
if wc are to respond effectively to psychological 
and intellectual needs. 

Recommemhiiou: Each community and 
junior college should carefully examine its cur- 
riculum to make certain it bears a logical vcla- 
tionslnp to its educational missions. 

Recommendation: Government agencies 
having responsibility for the development and 
use of the labor force should develop and im- 
plement an information system for community 
colleges which would not only reflect current 
conditions but would accurately predict labor "^35 
force needs in the future. 

Recommendation: Curricula should be re- 
designed in terms of learning modules whicli 
would subsequently multiply students' options. 

Recommendation: Community colleges 
should find ways in which to build in greater 
flexibility of certification rather than relying 
almost totally upon measuring units such as 
credit hours and degrees. 

Recommendation: Community colleges 
must find ways to combine counseling and 
teaching. 




The transition from an economy dominated 
by the private sector to one largely controlled 
by public policy and legislative action has had 
an enormous impact upon the financing of 
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higher education. The financial needs of conv 
inunity and junior colleges arc but a part of 
the much larger prob/Ieni of financing American 
higher education. Small as this sector may be, 
it is die linchj)in area which will determine the 
qualitative and quantitative development of 
two-year colleges now and in die future. As 
we consider die development of a national 
agenda we must evaluate and respond to the 
unique rinancial problems of private junior col- 
leges and public community colleges. 

The financial malaise of private junior col- 
leges is well known. Their costs for operation 
and construction liave escalated with the na- 
tional economy, and the resulting increases in 
tuition costs have narrowed tiieir potential stu- 
dent clientele to the point of endangering dieir 
financial integrity. If they are to survive, their 
importance to society must be recognized 
through some sort of public financial support. 

Public coniniunity colleges receive financial 
sustenance tlirovigh a combination of student 
tuition, local taxes, state appropriations, and 
federal grants. Non-federal support loasoii- 
ably orderly and dependable. The principle of 
cost sharing among students, local taxpayers, 
and state government has been largely satisfac- 
tory in the past, although in some states rather 
parsimonious. Federal support has been spotty 
and undependable at best, relying upon cate- 
gorical grants directed toward specific social and 
educational needs. 

The chief weaknesses of current patterns 
of financial support include a lack of realistic 
funding for non-academic community services, 
the education and upgrading of professional per- 
sonnel, and research and evaluation activities. 
In effect, current funding patterns encourage 
the status quo and leave little latitude for re- 
source allocation to these three essential activi- 
ties. If community colleges arc to have freedom 
to improve learning and public service based 
not upon the current market, with its relatively 



short perspective, but upon long-term social and 
economic trends, more generous and flexible 
funding is a necessity. 

The issue as to who will pay for the develop- 
ment of social capital through higher education 
also remains open. Given the distribution of 
economic resources, it seems unwise to shift any 
additional burden to students, and the partici- 
pation of local taxpayers at current levels also 
seems undesirable. Although the sharing prin- 
ciple is sound and should be continued, it ap- 
pears that the time has come that community 
college costs should be met by minimal student 
tuitions and the sharing of the balance by state 
and federal governments. One alternative is the 
organization of an educational found.\tion sim- 
ilar to the Federal Highway Trust. This pattern 
has produced both stability of financing and a 
mutually beneficial state-federal relationship. 
The development of a similar funding pattern 
for community colleges has great promise. 

Recommendation: College leadership, lay- 
men, and government officials should move 
vigorously tov;avd finding a model or models 
through which private colleges can receive pub- -137 
lie financial support. 

Recommendation: A plan 'for the financial 
participation of the federal and state govern- 
ments and students in the finuncinu of the an- 
nual operating costs of both public and private 
colleges should be developed. The sharing 
principle should be retained, however, costs 
should be shifted from direct local ta.\ation. 

Recommendation: If research and evalua- 
tion are to be a viable part of the community 
college, special provisions for financing these 
activities must be made. Such funds should be 
supplied to colleges from state and federal gov- 
ernments, and should be in addition to regularly 
budgeted annual operating costs. 

pnjp" I Research 

HKta Mature organizations are sufficiently secure and Evaluation 



that tlicy welcome critical evaluation and assess- 
ment. The coming decade will be one of eval- 
uation of the Cjuah'ty of American h'fe with 
particular attention directed to the effectiveness 
of organizations of all types. A community col- 
lege can no longer depend upon tautological 
reasoning to justify its existence, but rather must 
demonstrate that it is contributin<4 its share to 
the national welfare through sound operational 
research. 

Research efforts need to be refined and ex- 
panded on a number of levels if meaningful 
evaluation is to occur. First, on the facultv level 
where rigorously defined learning objectives are 
developed for each learning module. Second, on 
the institutional level so that insofar as possible 
behavioral changes in students can be measured. 
And third, on the state and federal level to de- 
terniine-the direct impact of community colleges 
upon the general welfare. 

Recommenclatiou: Universities and com- 
munity college^- should develop cooperative re- 
lationships which will build vigorous research 
and evaluation efforts designed to induce quali- 
tative improvements in all educational sen'ices. 

Recommendation: State agencies should de- 
velop vigorous offices of research which would 
generate and communicate appropriate infor- 
mation for use by college administrators, legis- 
lators, and the lay public. 
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The Assembly met November 30 - December 2, 
1972f at Airlie Ilousey Warrentoiiy Virginia. Oti the last 
day the participants reviewed and adopted the foUow- 
i;ig report. It represents the general consensus of the 
group and is presented here for further .study^ discus- 
sion, and action by readers of this vohime. 

This Assembly meets at the end of an im- 
portant year in postsecondary education, a year 
of recognitions— of the swirl of competing do- 
mestic priorities; of basic questions about the 
vahie of education, particuhirly higher educa- 
tion; of changes and adjustments in student 
populations and student educational choices. 

This was also the year in which major new 
legislation for postsecondary education was 
passed by the Congress and approved by the 
President. The programs and concepts enacted 
into law will, when implemented, have im- 
portant effects on future students, programs, 
and institutional an*angements in the field of 
postsecondary education. 

Community and junior colleges, as well as 
other poscsecondary institutions, have been and 
will be affected by these changes. 

Thus it is an appropriate time for an As- 
sembly of community and junior college educa- 
tors and other interested persons to meet to 
discuss these changes and their implications for 
the future. 

Our charge in these deliberations has been 
to develop an agenda for national action for 
community and junior colleges. 

What role should these institutions play in 
po.Usecoudary education? 

Who are their future students likely to be 
and how should these students be served? 

What community needs can and should 
these institutions serve? 

Wliat kinds of support— financial, adminis- 
trative, and moral— are needed to enable com- 
munity and juinor colleges to meet these com- 
mitments? 

What kinds of national, state, and local 
. policies. ar.c.uccdQd to, insure jhat the necessary : 
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support will be provided? 

We begin with an affirmation of what we 
have conceived to be our mission over the past 
several decades-a mission that has put us in tlie 
forefront of the effort to bring the concept of 
"educational opportunity for all" ever closer 
to reality. Community and junior colleges have 
tried to provide appropriate postsecondary edu- 
cational opportunities to all who seek this ex- 
perience. Thus we are committed to the con- 
cept of comprehensiveness-to a broad spectrum 
of programs that will meet the individual needs 
of the wide range of students in our communi- 
ties. We are committed to seivc our communi- 
ties in as many ways as are appropriate, from 
training its citizens for employment to providing 
programs geared to the needs of retired people. 
We are committed to seeking out potential stu- 
dents, discovering their needs, and devising 
educational programs to help them, perhaps to 
overcome educational or motivational deficien- 
cies, perhaps to upgrade their competence in a 
particular skill. 

We believe that the larger society is also 
142 committed to these goals; that there is a growing 

recognition that in a complex society a year or 
two of postsecondary training is necessary for 
almost all Americans; that opportunity for edu- 
cation at this level is approaching definition as 
a fundamental right for all who seek it; that the 
cost to society of fulfilling this right is far less 
than the costs which result from an untrained, 
unemployable population. 

Who will 

*^^sfu<]c!it ^^^^ ^"^"^^ Students in community and 
junior colleges will not be remarkably different 
from those who presently attend. They will 
represent that Inroad spectrum of people of all 
ages whose eclucational needs can be accurately 
identified by the college .serving a particular 
area, and whose education and training needs 




can he identified by tlie college. Thus they will 
vary from college to college and region to 
region, but it is likely that if programs that meet 
their needs and interest them are available, stu- 
dents will draw from some of the following 
groups in increasing numbers: 
. . . high school students who come to the college 
to earn "credits in escrow"; 
. . . holders of BA degrees who are attending 
community colleges in order to learn a market- 
able skill; 

. . . mature citizens and older citizens who desire 
education for leisure pursuits or to lead mean- 
ingful lives after they have retired; 
. . . women of all kinds, including mature women 
seeking entry into the labor market and young 
women seeking identity; 
. . . veterans and servicemen preparing for return 
to civilian life; 

. . . recent high school graduates beginning their 
college experience. 

In summary, all people in the community 
are potential students— veterans, prisoners, all 
age groups, all ethnic and racial groups, the 
rich, the poor. Whether these potential students 
actually come to the college depends on what 
the college does to attract them. Today's aca- 
demic marketplace is a buyer's market: other 
institutions will be competing with the com- 
munity and junior colleges for students. The 
key will be flexibility and imagination in de- 
veloping programs for them. This will require 
part-time programs, improvement and humani- 
zation of the liberal arts curricula, and special 
programs for special groups, such as consumer 
education, internship and work-experience pro- 
grams, and specialized training in cooperation 
with business and industry. 



We recommend that individual community 
and junior colleges stimulate and help to create 
independent research and development groieps 
from the community and from the colleges to 
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identify more clearly: (1) the probable student 
clientele in tbe immediate future, (2) tbeir 
social/educational/training needs to which the 
colleges can realistically respond, (3) the de- 
gree to which these needs arc already being 
served by the educational institutions in the 
community, and (4) the educational services in 
which the community is deficient and which 
need to be available to the citizens in the com- 
munity. We need to make a particular effort to 
support viable and relevant research and devel- 
opment for the articulation of bilingual and bi- 
cultural, and disadvan^.aged and minority stu- 
dent needs. Colleges, state educational agencies, 
and state legislatures should join in this effort. 

When this assessment of the community's 
educational needs is made, communicV and 
junior colleges will be able to make infoimed 
judgments about their programs, which ones 
should be dropped or continued, and what addi- 
tional needs should be served. They will then 
be better able to make efficient use of the re- 
sources available to them. 

Further, this assessment will enable the 
college to take a total look at the community's 
people, .society, economy, and existing educa- 
tional services. While community and junior 
colleges are properly committed to the principle 
of comprehensiveness, there may be instances 
in which they do not have the resources to serve 
the total needs of the community, and circum- 
stances in which needed services are provided 
by other educational institutions and need not 
be duplicated by the community and junior 
colleges. 

We recommend that the community and 
junior colleges take the leadership in serving as 
catalysts in the assessment of community educa- 
tional needs. The American Association of Com- 
munity and Junior Colleges and its member col- 
leges should support the concept of cooperative 
use of resources to provide education to tbe 
students who need it. 




In developing their programs, community 
and junior colleges should: 
. . . aim for the goal of equipping all their stu- 
dents for personal fulfillment, immediate gainful 
employment, or for transferability to a four-year 
college with the intent of reaching a defined 
career goal; 

. . . provide working students with access to in- 
struction at times and places convenient to them, 
and consider increased utilization of the external 
degree, life experiences, and similar concepts; 
. . . include personal development and self- 
realization programs as an essentia] responsibil- 
ity to studqnts, using appropriate people in the 
community as resources. Faculty-staff-conimu- 
nity-student relationships should be improved 
through these programs; 

. . . give equal status to vocational, transfer, gen- 
eral education, student personnel, and commu- 
nity services; 

. . . consider the development of occupational 
education programs linked to business, industry, 
labor, and government a high priority. In- 
creased opportunity through work experience 
and/or cooperative education should be a major 
thrust; 

. . . utilize new concepts of education through a 
learning center, personalizing, if not individual- 
izing, the instructional process. Learning mod- 
ules in varying forms (as to time and content) 
and other new techniques and technologies, will 
help to accommodate the broad range of needs 
among students to be served; 
. . . above all things, and at all times, be flexible 
and responsive to change, in a continuing efli^ort 
to provide more efli^ective educational services. 
This requirement goes beyond mere reaction to 
changes in societal demands: we must also serve 
as initiators of ciiange and new ideas in our 
connnunities. We must provide leadership to 
assist communities in determining their educa- 
tional priorities as well as to respond to them. 
___^G.urriculuniaa*fonii:_'Studentsdnithesfntnr(>^_ 
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will increasingly attend colleges on the basis of 
the services and programs that are offered rather 
than as a matter of having no other choice. Col- 
leges must define and integrate their programs 
in terms of specific student and societal needs. 
For example: Bilingual and bicultural programs 
should be established which reflect the career 
goals and life styles of large numbers of poten- 
tial students for whom English is a second 
language. Such programs are mandatory if the 
community college is to be truly accessible to all 
citizens. Career education as a concept can be 
the vehicle through which community and 
junior colleges undertake a fundamental refor- 
mation of their curricula to make them more 
responsive to emerging needs and less depen- 
dent on the tradition of the lower division of the 
four-year institution. 

Faculty and staff: Community and junior 
colleges cannot achieve the many goals they 
have set for themselves without competent 
faculty, counselors, and administrators who un- 
derstand the mission of these colleges and the 
nature and variety of students who attend them. 
Unfortunately, up to this time very few of the 
universities and graduate institutions that train 
personnel for community and junior college 
work have developed programs that prepare 
their students for the actual situations they will 
encounter. 

We recommend that the graduate institu- 
tions provide, and that AACJC urge them to 
provide, more effective and relevant pre-service 
preparation. Community and junior colleges are 
prepared to assist in this endeavor. 

We also recognize that many existing col- 
lege personnel need additional training to serve 
our current students effectively, and that col- 
leges must develop in-service training programs 
for all their staff: faculty, counselors, adminis- 
trators, and trustees. 

We recommend that high priority be given 
.at .the .natioiial, state> and ■local-lcvels: -for the- 
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procurement of funds to enable us to upgrade 
the skills of our staffs. The leadership role of the 
college president in realizing this priority can- 
not be overlooked. 

Effectiveness of college operations: We 
note with regret certain conditions in todays 
society that work to impede the effectiveness of 
colleges at all levels in the achievement of their 
goals. This is the atmosphere of divisivencss in 
relationships between faculty and administra- 
tion, counselors and faculty, students and ad- 
ministration, and so forth. Wherever possible, 
we will work to develop systems that will over- 
come these problems. Where they cannot be 
overcome, we must work to find as many com- 
monalities as possible in our mutual commit- 
ment to education, to minimize the effects of 
these adversary relationships. A helpful ap- 
proach may be found in a serious attempt to 
involve all of these groups in college decision 
making. 

One proof of effectiveness i.s' the measure- 
ment of results. Many colleges have been rennss 
in developing the data needed to make these 
measurements and the techniques through 
which this data can be put to use. Management 
information systems to test program and cost 
effectiveness are very nuich needed. A critical 
annual review of college pmctices would be very 
much in order. 

We recommend that colleges conmiit them- 
.selves and be given support in the effort to 
develop management systems for deriving and 
using responsible data about, for example: (1) 
what happens to former students, (2) how indi- 
vidual programs at the college respond to identi- 
fied student needs, and (3) resource allocation. 

As nearly as possible, these data should be 
standardized. Where pos.siblc, models for such 
data collection and use should be widely dis- 
seminated to the colleges. The American Asso- 
ciation of Community and Junior Colleges, state 
JcKislatures,iederaUagenciesT„andr.otherTQrgrani. 
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zatioiis, such as the National Center for Higher 
Education Management Systems, should recog- 
nize and cooperate in meeting this need. 
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In view of the common interests and in 
recognition as well of the contribution of the 
private junior colleges, it is our hope and ex- 
pectation that future legislation and fiscal sup- 
port will continue as it has in the. past to recog- 
nize these colleges. Both privately and publicly 
supported institutions are and should be neces- 
sary. 

In order to clarify areas of decision-making 
authority and responsibility, state ^^.gencies and 
nnilticampus colleges, in cooperation with local 
colleges and the communities they serve, should 
develop a taxonomy of decision specifying, to 
the extent possible, those areas of authority that 
will be reserved to the local college to give it 
adequate freedom to respond to the needs of its 
own constituency. 

State and federal decision makers must be 
made aware that if community colleges are to 
serve the state and national priorities currently 
identified and those that will emerge, particu- 
larly with respect to career education, additional 
funds must be made available to support in- 
creased operating costs as well as to provide 
the facilities and equipment necessary. 

We recommend that state support for- 
mulas be revised to give colleges greater free- 
dom to develop more effective ways of teaching 
their students and to compensate for higher 
costs of some programs that arc essential to the 
effective accomplishment of community-junior 
college goals. In order to do this, proposals for 
review of support formulas should consider^ in 
addition to the usual formulas based on full-time 
equivalent students, such factors as incremental 
costs of laboratory and shop-based occupational 
prog rams , non\credit community .service, .pro- 




erations. As a locally based educational resource 
system, a community-junior college should be 
supported to provide comprehensive services 
to its clientele in ways that do not fit into the 
credit structure of college operational account? 
ing. Support formulas should encourage, rather 
than inhibit, the purposes of these institutions. 

We recommend that state and federal stu- 
dent aid programs remove economic barriers to 
access and to choice of postsecondary education. 
We commend the Congress for its actions in 
instituting the concept of entitlement to post- 
secondary education through the Basic Oppor- 
tunity Grants, and urge that these grants and the 
supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants 
and College Work-Study grants be fully funded 
to give meaning to the concept of entitlement. 
We further urge that financial aid grants, rather 
than loans, be the prime means of aid to stu- 
dents, especially in the middle and lower eco- 
nomic categories. We advocate that education 
be universally available to all who want it 
through the associate degree level. 

We commend the Congress for its support 
of comprehensive community and junior col- 
leges and postsecondary occupational education 
as evidenced by Title X of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 as amended by the Education 
Amendments of 1972. We urge that this vitally 
important program receive adequate funding at 
the earliest possible opportunity. 



Colleges must become more aware and 
work within the framework of the process by 
which governmental decisions are made, at the 
local, state, and federal levels. The time has 
passed when education was a magic word, and 
when educators had only to name their goals. 
Now they must justify these goals as important 
among a welter of competing needs. 

W,e rg cornmen/Ltliat the individual-com- 
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community in iis operations, purposes, program 
de\'elopment and e\'aluation, and future plan- 
ning. In tliis way the community will be en- 
couraged to give the college maximum support 
in its endeavors. 

We recommend that the colleges within a 
state (public and private) make strenuous efforts 
to work together for consensus on matters to 1)0 
presented to the legislature; that to the extent 
possible, there should be full and open discus- 
sion among all elements and educators must de- 
fine with precision the state and national goals 
related to iho common concerns of their con- 
stituencies. Strategies for achieving these goals 
must be developed along with the requirements 
for resources to carr)' them out. The goals and 
strategies must then be communicated with 
clarity and force through an integrated network 
of state and national associations to ensure that 
political leaders understand and can respond to 
the educational needs so defined. 

In planning for the future, community and 
junior colleges should encourage open discus- 
sion with legislators and appropriate state agen- 
cies. Once again, this is purposeful involvement 
in the process of determining support for the 
needs both of individual colleges and the group 
of colleges in the state. At the same time, this 
will encourage the states to make maximum 
utilization of the existing educational resources 
within the state, and such inter-institutional co- 
operation will reduce the need for the states to 
mandate and regulate coordination. 

We reaffirm our belief that the pluralistic 
system of American higher education and its 
diversity of institutions must be maintained to 
serve the needs of our nation and its great 
diversity of students. We urge decision makers 
at all levels of government to participate in 
maintaining this diversity. Similarly, we urge 
AACJC to reaffirm its commitment to preserv- 
ing that diversity within its own membersliip 
anddnnts;servicps;to«mpmlT^r<! : 



In conclusion, while we strongly endorse 
and support Assembly and Association efforts 
to secure additional resources for our com- 
bined programs, we simultaneously recommend 
greater responsibility, even accountability, from 
community and junior collegas notv in taking 
seriously the educational missions to which we 
are committed. 

With these joint efforts proceeding simul- 
taneously, we may, in the coming decade, 
achieve more fully those goals toward which we 
have worked for so long. 
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13. Mr. Roy P. Daniels 
Associate Professor of Sociology 
Fashion Institute of Technology 
227 West 27tli Street 

New York, New York 10001 

14. Miss Shirley Dugdalc 
420 East 79th Street 

New York, New York 10021 
(Trustee, Bennett College, New York) 

15. Dr. John W. Dunn, Sup'jrintendent 
I*oothill Community College District 
12345 El Monte Road 

Los Altos Hills, California 94022 

16. Mr. Floyd S. Elkins 
Academic Dean 
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17. Dr. Peter Ellis (Observer) 
Progriun Director 
\V. K. Kellogg Foundation 
400 North Avenue 
Battle Creek, Mic\igan miO 

IS. Mrs. Lilhi E. Engdahl 
6170 Everett 
Arvada, Colorado 80001 
(Chairman, Denvc; Arcni Council for 
Community Colleges, Colorado) 

19. Mr. Dale M. Ensign 
President 

Husky Industries, Inc. 
62 Perimeter Center East 
Atlanta, Georgia 30346 

20. Dr. Joseph \V. Fordycc 
President 

St. Louis Junior College District 
5801 Wilson Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 63110 

21. Mr. Pedro Garcia 
Former Student 

Los Angeles Trade-Technical College 
400 West Washington Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90015 

22. Dr. Walter M. Garcia 
President 

Rio Hondo Junior College 
3600 Workman Mill Road - 
Whittier, California 90608 

23. Mr. Roger H. Garrison 
Chairman, Language and Literatiire 

Department 
Westbrook College 
716 Stevens Avenue 
Portland, Maine 04103 

24. Mr.s. Louise Giles 

Dean of Learm'ng Resources 
Maeoml) County Community College 
South Campus 
14500 Twelve Mile Road 
Warren, Michigan 48093 

25. Mrs. Jessie M. Gist 
Assistant to the President for 

Community Affairs 
Tombrock College 
West Paterson, New Jersey 07424 



26. Dr. Edniimd J, Cleazer, Jr. 
President 

American A.ssociation of Community 

and Jum'cr Colleges 
One Dupont Circle, N.W., Suite 410 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

27. Dr. Donald H. Godbold 
Director, Auraria Campus 
Conunuiuty College of Denver 
1201 Acoma Street 

Denver, Colorado 80204 

28. Mr, Bill Cover 

Director, American Indian Program; 
American Association of Community 

and Junior CoIIci(t»s 
One-Dupont Circle, NAV., Suite 4J.0 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

29. Dr. Joseph N.Hankin 
President 

Westchester Community College 
Valhalla, New York 10595 

30. Dr. Phillip C. Helland 
Chancellor 

Minnesota Junior College System 

Capitol Square Building 

550 Cedar Street 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 

31. Dr. Lee G. Henderson 
Director 

Division of Community Colleges 
State Department of Education 
Room 523 

Tallaliasscc, Florida 32304 

32. Dr. Barton R. Ilerr.scher 
President 

Mitchell College 

Statesville. North Carolina 28677 

33. Dr. William A. Kcim 
Professor of Education 
Department of Education 
Virginia Polytechnic and State 

University 
Blackshurg, Virginia 24061 
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34. Dr. Irene R. Kiernan 
Professor of Sociology 
Kingsborougli Community College 
Oriental Boulevard, Manhattan Beach 
Brooklyn, New York 11235 

35. Dr. Robert E. Kinsinger (Observer) 
Vice President for Programs 

\V. K. Kellogg Foundation 

400 North Avenue 

Bnttle Creek, Michigan 49016 

36. Mr. Andrew S. Korim 

Specialist in Occupational Education 
American Association of Community 

and Junior Colleges 
One Dupont Circle, N.W., Suite 410 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

37. Dr. Eileen P. Kuhns 
Executive Associate for Council 

Development 
American Association of Community 

and Junior Colleges 
One Dupont Circle, NAV., Suite 410 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

38. Miss Anne Lambert 
1148 Reilly Street 
Bayshore, New York 11706 

39. Dr. Thomas M. Law 
President 

Penn Valley Community College 
560 Wcstport Road 
Kansas City, Missouri 64111 

40. Dr. James D. Lavvson 
President 

Halstead Industries, Inc. 
W. New Castle Street 
Zelienople, Pennsylvania 16063 

41. Mr. Charles Lee 
E.\ecutive Secretary 
Committee for Full Funding of 
Education Programs 

. Congressional Hotel, Room 211 
300 New Jersey Avenue, S.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20003 



42. Dr. Candido de Leon 
President 

Hostos Community College 
475 Grand Concourse 
nron.\,New York 10451 

43. Dr. Thomas Lloyd 
President 

Higliland Park Community College 
Highland Park, Michigan 48203 

44. Dr. John P. Mallan 

Director, Programs for Servicemen 

and Veterans 
American Association of Community 

and Junior Colleges 
One Dupont Circle, N.W., Suite 410 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

45. Dr. Marie Y. Martin 
Director, Community College 

Education 
Bureau of Higher Education 
U.S. Office of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

46. Dr. S. V. Martorana- 
Professor of Higher Education 
Center for the Study of Higher 

Education 
101 Rackley Building 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 16802^ 

47. Dr. Peter Masiko 
President 

Miami-Da Je Junior College 
11011 S.V/. 104th Street 
Miami, Florida 33156 

48. Dr. Jane E. Matson, Director 
EPDA Student Personnel Trainhig 

Programs 
School of Education 
California State College 
5151 State College Drive 
Los Angeles, California 90032 

49. Dr. Leland L. Medsker 
Director, Center for Research and 

Development in Higher Education 
4606Tolman Hall 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 94720 



50. Mrs. Ana G. Mendez 
President 

Puerto Rico Junior College 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 00928 

51. Mr. R. Frank Mensel 

\'ice President for Governmental 
Affairs 

American Association of Community 

and Junior Colleges 
One Dupont Circle, N.W., Suile 410 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

52. Dr. Richard M. Millard 
Director, Higher Education Services 
Education Commission of the States 
Suite 300, Lincoln Tower Building 
1860 Lincoln 

Denver, Colorado 80203 

53. Dr. Harry K. Miller, Jr. 
Piesident 

Keystone Junior College 

La Plume, Pennsylvania 18440 

54. Mr. William A. Miller, Jr. 
Associate Editor 

Chronicle of Higher Education 
1717 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

55. Dr. James PL Nelson 
Professor, Administration and 

Higher Education 
College of Education 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 48823 

56. Mrs. Sally C. Nevius 
4715 Fulton, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 
(Trustee, Mt. Vernon College, 
District of Columbia) 

57. Mr. Wallace M. Ollila 
Dean of Community Services 
Jackson Community College 
2111 Emmons Road 
Jackson, Michigan 49201 

58. Mr. Henry Oyama 
Director, Bi-Lingual Programs 
Pima College 

Tucson, Arizona 85709 



59. Mr. Eduardo Pena, Jr. 
Director of Compliance 

Equal Employment Opportunity 

Commission 
Washington, D.C. 20506 

60. Dr. Lyle D. Perrigo 
Chairman, Board of Trustees 
Columbia Basin College ■ 
2600 N. Chase Avenue 
Tri-Cities, Waslsington 99301 

61. Dr. Frank B. Pesci 
Associate Professor of Higher 

Education 
Catholic Universitv of America 
Washington, D.C. 20017 

62. Mr. Francis C. Pray, Chairman 
Frantzreb and Pray Associates, Inc. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Building 
1500 Wilson Boulevard 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 

63. Dr. Bill J. Priest 
Chancellor 

Dallas County Community College 
District 

Te.vas Building, Main and Lamar 
Dallas, Texas 75202 

64. Mr. Raymond Proctor 
Director, Urban Institute 
Esse.x County College 
Newaik, New Jersey 07102 

6o: Dr. Ma.\ R. Raine.s 

Professor of Higher Education 
College of Education 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 48823 

66. Dr. Richard C. Richardson, Jr. 
President 

Northampton County Area 

Community College 
3835 Green Pond Road 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 18017 

67. Mr. Edward W. Robings 

Dean of Student Personnel Services 
Los Angeles Trade-Technical College 
400 West Washington Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90015 
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68. Mr. Manuel Ronquillo 
Dean of Student Personnel 
East Los Angeles College 
Los Angeles, California 90022 

69. Mrs. Jean Ross 
24 Wessex Road 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
(Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
Montgomery College, Maryland) 

70. Dr. John E. Roueche 

Professor of Junior College Education 
College of Education 
University of Te.\as 
Austin, Te.\as 78712 

71. Dr. Alfredo de los Santos, Jr. 
Pi esident 

El Paso Community College 

4750 Alberta 

El Paso, Te.\as 79905 

72. Dr. William G. Shannon 
Senior Vice President 

American Association of Community 

and Junior Colleges 
One Dupont Circle, N.W., Suite 410 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

73. Dr. Thomas M. Shay 
Associate Professor of Higher 

Education 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 

74. Dr. Edward Simonsen 
Superintendent 

Kern Community College District 
2105Tvventy-Fourdi Street 
Bakersfield, California 93301 

75. Mr.s. Lillie K. Singleton 
Institutional Grantsman 
Theodore Alfred Lavvson State 

Junior College 
3060 Wilson Road 
Birmingham, Alabama 35228 

76. Mr. Kenneth G. Skaggs 
Specialist in Occupational Education 
American Association of Community 

and Junior Colleges 
One Dupont Circle, N.W., Suite 410 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



77. Dr. Norvel L. Smidi 
President 

Merritt College 
12500 Campus Drive 
Oakland, California 94619 

78. Mr. Fred H. Spigler, Jr. 
Administrative Officer for Education 
Executive Department 

State House, Room 216 
Annapolis, Maryland 21404 

79. Mr. Jeffiey Starr 
1418 Southridge Drive 
Clearwater, Florida 33516 
(National President, Phi Tlieta 
Kappa) 

80. Dr. William E. Steward 
Pi esident 

Wenatcliee Valley College 
Wenatchee, Washington 98801 

81. Mr.Sedley N.Stuart 
Trustee 

Mt. Hood Community College 
Gresham, Oregon 97030 

82. Miss Carole L. Sturgis 
Administrative Assistant to the 

Vice President 
Urban Education Division 
National Urban Coalition 
2100 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 

83. Dr. Abel B.Syke.s,Jr. 
President 

Com p ton Coinniunity College 
1111 East Artesia Boulevard 
Compton, California 90221 

84. Mr. Bernard Taylor 
Assi.stant to the President for 

Development 
Mary Holmes College 
West Point, Ntississippi 39773 

85. Dr. Alice J.Thurston 
President 

Garland Junior College 
Boston, Massachusetts 02215 



86. Ml-. Jack C. VaiulcMiberg 
Executive Assistant to the 

Honorable Clifford P. Case 
U.S. Senate 
Room 315, OSOB 
Washington, D. C. 

87. Dr. Dyckinan W. Vei iiiilye 
Executive Director 
Ameiican Association for Higher 

Education 
One Dupont Circle, N.W., Suite 780 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

88. Dr. James L. Wattenbarger 
Director, Institute of Higher 

Education 
Uin'versity of Florida 
Caincsville, Florida 32601 

89. Mr. James Wegiyn 
Education Analysis Uin"t 
Legislative Fiscal Agency 
P.O. Box 240 
Lansing, Michigan 48902 

90. Dv, I'red L. Wellman 
Executive Seci etary 
Illinois Junior College Board 
544 lies Park Place 
Springfield, Illinois 62718 

91. Dr. Wesley M. Westei-berg 
Chancellor 

Kendall College 
Evanston, Illinois 602Cf4 

02. Dv, Rosetta D. Wheadon 
Dean of Instruction 
State Cominum'ty College of 

East St. Louis 
417 Missouri Avenue 
East St. Louis, Illinois 62201 

93. Mi\s. Fay Whetstine 
Vice-Cliairman 
Career Employees Council 
Florida Junior College at 

Jacksonville 
North Campus 
Jacksonville, Florida 32218 



94. Mr. James W. White 

Vice President for Administration 
American Association of Community 

and Junior Colleges 
One Dupont Circle, N.W., Suite 410 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

95. Dr. Richard F. Whitmorc 
President 

Kellogg Conmium'tv College 
Battle Creek, Michigan 49016 

96. Dr. Richard E. Wilson 
Vice Piesident for Programs 
American Association of Community 

and Junior Colleges 
One Dupont Circle, N.W., Suite 410 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

97. Mr. Richard M. Witter 
Director, National Council of 

Independent Junior Colleges 
American Association of Community 

and Jum'or Colleges 
One Dupont Circle, N.W., Suite 410 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

98. Mr. Anton Zafereo 

Colorado State Board of Community 

Colleges 
Occupational Education 
207 State Services Building 
Denver, Colorado 80203 

99. Mr. Ricardo Zazaeta 
Executive Director 
Service Employment and 

Redevelopment 
9841 Airport Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90045 

AACJC Assembly Staff 

Rebecca M. Davenport, Secretary 
Jack C. Geinhart, Administrative 

Assistant to the Piesident 
William A, Harper, Vice Presidqnt 

for Communications 
Claire Olson, Director of Federal 

Specialists Programs 
Howard L. Simmons, Staff Associate 

for Councils 
Jean Thurston, Secretary 
Roger Yarrington, Moderator 



